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The  noAthweAt  Aegion  o fr  ColoAado  and,  within  the  heaAt  ofr  it,  the 
Piceance  BaAin,  i a pAeAentty  experiencing  a Aapid  induAtAiat  expansion  due  to 
energy  mineAclA  development.  The.  gAeateAt  impetuA  AtemA  frAom  coat  and  oil 
Abate..  Aa  the.  pace  quickenA,  pAoblemA  aAAociated  with  Aapid  development  tn 
a ApaAAety  populated  area  aAe  becoming  mone  obviouA  and  moAe  cAitical. 

The  Actuation  iA  complicated  by  the  fract  that  otheA  AeAouAceA  equally  oa 
tmpoAtant  aAe  being  developed  tn  the  Aame  oa ea  AimultaneouAly.  In  the  Ptceance 
BaAin,  wheAe  development  ofr  otl  Abate  AhowA  potential  oa  a new  eneAgy  aouacz, 
gAaztng  tandA  aAe  gtvtng  way  to  development,  tiveAtock,  wild  hoAAeA  and  buAAOA, 
and  witdltfre  wilt  be  dtAptaced,  onty  to  Impact  the  enviAonment  elAeiohere. 

OuA  Motion  cetehaateA  itA  Bhcentenntal  tiniA  yeaA,  a yeaA  which  AignatA  a 
time  o^  change.  Some  ofr  oua  vatueA,  pubtic  attitudeA,  much  ofr  the  legislation 
and  tegat  phitoAophy  ofr  oua  couAtA  have  changed  pAofroundly  in  the  paAt  decade. 
TheAe  changeA  aAe  bound  to  have  gAexxt  impact  on  the  way  we  manage  the  national 
ACAouAce  tandA . 

/ 

We  &ace  hand  chattengeA  on  oua  national  AeAouAce  tandA.  I muAt  face  them 
AquaAety  becauAe  they  wilt  not  go  away.  The  objective  ofr  meeting  together  hene 
iA  becauAe  we  muAt  tackle  theAe  pAoblemA  togetheA.  I mean  face-to-face  diA- 
cuAAionA  and  on-the-gAound  AeviewA  in  which  we  gain  undeAAtanding  ofr  what  the 
otheA  fellow  thinkA,  ao  that  we  can  convey  that  infaAmation  to  oua  conAtituentA 
and  to  people  who  need  and  want  to  be  a paAt  ofr  land  management  dectAionA.  I 
hope  to  frind  that  a pantial  Aolution  haA  been  neached  thAough  a coopenative 
agAeement  with  the  Colonado  Cattlemcn'A  AAAociation  and  Colonado  WoolgAowe.HA 
pAoviding  fa A a Steering  Committee.  ThAough  faequent  meetingA  Auch  aA  thiA , 
the  Committee  and  otheA  AeAouAce  uazaa  aAe  kept  fruity  infrormed  on  oua  poticieA, 
pAoceduAeA , ptanA  and  pAognamA. 

That  iA  my  way  ofr  doing  buAineAA  - open  lineA  ofr  communication,  open 
dooAA,  and  open  meetingA  tike  thiA  one.  TheAe  iA  no  ctoAed  dooA  and  theAe 
iA  no  back  dooA. 

I want  to  A eafrfriAm  heAe  duAing  oua  a ho  At  get- togetheA  the  need  that 
each  ofr  you,  the  legiAlatoA  - the  AepAeA  entativeA  ofr  the  people  - the  AancheA, 
and  the  manageA,  be  paAt  ofr  the  input  on  the  Aole  that  pubtic  tandA  muAt  play 
in  meeting  the  Motion' A frutuAe  needA . 

The  iAAue  befroAe  alt  ofr  ua  iA  not  which  one  ofr  the  many  AeAouA.ce  uacaa 
iA  Aight  and  which  iA  WAong.  The  Aeal  iAAue  iA  the  degAee  ofr  impoAtance  oa 
Aignifricance  that  we  attach  to  each  deciAion.  Qua  deciAionA  will  be  baAed  on 
the  tAue  in\poAtance  to  oua  tandA  and  people  in  the  national  inteACAt  - now 
and  froA  geneAationA  to  come. 

PleaAe  Aeview  the  enctoAed  backgAound  mateAial.  TheAe  will  be  oppoAtuni- 
tieA  to  cUacuaa  AeAouAce  AituationA , development  potentialA  and  impactA . 


SinceAely, 


VALE  R.  A MVRUS 

State  ViAectoA,  ColoAado 
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AGENDA 


Colorado  Cattlemen's  and  Colorado  Wool  growers' 


Steering  Committee 
Congressional  Tour 
May  31  - June  1,  1976 

Monday 

* 

3:00  p.m. 

% 

Pick  up  Congressional  Delegation  at  Stapleton. 
Airport  via  charter  flight  to  Meeker. 
Reservations  at  Sleepy  Cat. 

6:00  p.m. 

Di  nner 

7:30  p.m. 

Briefing  - Purpose,  objectives:  Piceance  Basin  - 

a multiple-use  management  program  for  livestock 
grazing,  wildlife  habitat,  wildhorses  and  burros, 
outdoor  recreation,  lands  and  mineral  activities, 
watershed  protection,  industrial  development 
and  the  preservation  of  public  and  environmental 
val ues . 

Tuesday 


6:00  a.m. 

Breakfast 

7:00  a.m. 

Area  overflight  (Congressional  Delegation  only 
and  State  Director) 

9:00  a.m. 

Field  trip.  Review  multiple-use  management 
objectives  on  National  Resource  Lands: 

1.  Vegetative  manipulation  to  benefit  livestock; 

2:  Water  developments  for  wildlife  and  livestock; 

3.  Review  allotment  management  plans  in  Squire  S 
• Allotment; 

4.  Wildhorse  Management  Plan; 

5.  Vegetative  Study  Plots  - Rehabilitation  Studies 

6.  Briefing  on  C-a  oil  shale  tract. 

5:30  p.m. 

Charter  flight  back  to  Denver  for  Congressional 
Delegation. 

THE  CHALLENGE 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  is  engaged  in  a multiple-use 
resource  management  program  on  the  National  Resource  Lands  (NRL) . We 
manage  these  lands  for  livestock  grazing,  wildlife  habitat,  wild  horses 
and  burros,  outdoor  recreation,  lands  and  mineral  activities,  watershed 
protection,  industrial  development,  timber  production,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  and  environmental  values.  People  in  all  walks  of  life 
are  interested  in  how  we  manage  these  lands.  This  includes  the  livestock 
industry,  conservation  groups,  recreation  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  individual  citizens  from  throughout  this  state  and  the  country. 

Although  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  June  28,  1934,  is  the  basic 
legislative  authority  governing  the  management  and  protection  of  the 
NRL,  the  BLM  has  other  mandates  from  Congress  as  well.  These  mandates 
require  that  the  BLM  do  any  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion, protection,  administration,  and  regulation  of  the  NRL.  They  require 
that  BLM  authorize  that  use  or  combination  of  uses  which  will  best  achieve 
the  objectives  of  multiple  use,  and  to  prepare  appropriate  environmental 
analysis  records  and  impact  statements  for  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment. 

Some  of  these  mandates  are  set  forth  in  legislation,  such  as: 

1.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  of  August  12,  1958 

2.  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  July  22,  1965 

3.  Water  Quality  Act  of  October  2,  1965 

4.  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966 

5.  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  October  2,  1968 

6.  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 

7.  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act  of  December  15,  1971 

8.  Endangered  Species  Act  of  December  28,  1973 

9.  Sikes  Act  of  October  18,  1974 

Mandates  are  also  set  forth  in  Executive  Orders  issued  by  the  President 
and  public  land  orders  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

One  must  realize  that  livestock  grazing  is  just  one  of  a number  of 
uses  that  is  made  of  the  NRL.  Therefore,  it  is  not  just  a simple  matter 
of  how  livestock  will  be  grazed  to  improve  range  conditions,  but  how 
livestock  will  be  grazed  in  combination  with  other  uses  of  the  land  and 
resources.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  BLM  to  determine  what  that 
combination  should  be.  Although  many  of  the  uses  may  be  compatible  and 
complementary,  other  uses  are  conflicting.  It  is  all-important  that  NRL 
users  recognize  that  in  most  cases  these  lands  are  managed  for  not  just  a 
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single  use,  but  for  a number  of  uses.  Through  cooperative  efforts,  a 
number  of  uses  can  be  accommodated  providing  satisfaction  and  enjoyment 
for  the  public. 

While  it  may  be  difficult  for  some  people  to  accept  or  adjust  to  the 
changing  relationships  of  multiple-use  management  on  the  NRL,  it  remains 
a fact  that  Congress  has  passed  new  laws  which  the  BLM  must  carry  out. 

To  suggest  that  there  are  simple  solutions  to  the  conflicts  that  may 
arise  from  competing  uses  and  users  of  the  NRL  would  be  misleading. 
However,  we  are  confident  that  once  the  necessary  adjustments  have  been 
made  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  a quality  environment  and  meet  the  needs 
of  our  NRL  users. 


PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  PICEANCE  CREEK  BASIN 
Location 


The  Piceance  Basin  is  located  in  Rio  Blanco  and  Garfield  Counties 
in  northwestern  Colorado.  The  town  of  Meeker,  Colorado,  is  situated  a 
few  miles  east  of  the  basin.  The  basin  is  bounded  by  the  White  River 
on  the  north,  the  Colorado  River-White  River  Divide  on  the  south. 
Cathedral  Bluffs  on  the  west  and  the  Grand  Hogback  on  the  east. 

Land.  Staton*  (A ca&s) 

State 

Div.  of  Wildlife  Private  Federal 


Acres  30,352  166,498  608,567 

% of  Total  4%  21%  75% 

Withdrawals 


Total 

805,417 


Oil  Shale 
Coal 
AEC 
PWR 


534,200  Acres  - 
5,120  Acres 
640  Acres 
440  Acres 


PhyAtogAaphy 


The  Piceance  Creek  Basin  is  a major  geologic  structural  and  sedi- 
mentary basin  drained  by  Piceance  Creek  and  Yellow  Creek,  which  are 
tributaries  to  the  White  River. 
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The  portion  of  the  basin  situated  south  and  west  of  Piceance  Creek 
is  characterized  by  a series  of  almost  parallel  ridges  and  valleys  with 
local  relief  of  200  to  600  feet  caused  by  a differential  resistance  to 
erosion. 

The  portion  of  the  basin  situated  north  and  east  of  Piceance  Creek, 
known  as  Little  Hills,  is  characterized  by  rough  and  broken  drainages 
exhibiting  features  mountainous  in  character. 

The  elevation  varies  from  about  5,700  feet  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
White  River  to  about  9,000  feet  along  the  southern  rim  of  the  basin. 

CJUmcutz 


Annual  precipitation  in  the  Piceance  Creek  Basin  varies  from  approxi- 
mately 12  inches  in  the  northwest  corner  to  approximately  24  inches  in 
the  southwest  comer.  Slightly  less  than  half  of  the  precipitation  occurs 
as  snow  between  December  and  April.  Spring  precipitation  is  usually  sligh 
Occasional  thunderstorms,  with  accompanying  flash  floods,  occur  throughout 
the  area  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 

The  area  is  subject  to  thermal  extremes,  with  summer  temperatures 
reaching  100  degrees  and  winter  temperatures  dropping  to  40  degrees  below 
zero. 


The  frost-free  season  varies  from  124  days  at  the  lower  elevations 
to  50  days  at  upper  elevations. 

So-lti  and  \JzQntoutLon 


The  soils  in  the  area  are  derived  from  parent  material  of  limestone, 
sandstone  and  shales  and  vary  from  thin  on  the  steep  slopes  and  cliffs 
to  thick  alluvial  soils  on  the  valley  floors. 

Three  major  vegetative  types  predominate  in  the  basin:  mountain 

shrub,  pinon- j uniper  and  conifer-aspen.  The  conifer-aspen  type  is 
located  at  the  higher  elevations  and  is  not  extensive.  Other  types, 
including  greasewood,  salt  shrub  and  grass,  exist  in  minor  quantities. 

The  mountain  shrub  type  covers  the  largest  area  and  is  most  exten- 
sive in  the  higher  elevations.  Serviceberry  and  sagebrush  are  the  pre- 
dominant shrubs  in  this  type,  although  bitterbrush,  mountain  mahogany 
and  several  other  shrubs  are  common  throughout  the  type.  A fairly  dense 
understory  of  grasses  and  forbs  is  generally  found  in  the  type.  Indian 


ricegrass,  beardless  bluebunch  wheatgrass , needle  and  thread  grass, 
squirreltail,  bluegrass  and  bluegrama  are  the  most  common  grasses  in  this 
type. 


The  Pinon- juniper  type  is  most  prevalent  in  the  lower  elevations 
nearer  the  White  River.  Shrub-grass-forb  understory  is  generally  rather 
sparse.  The  type  is  interspersed  with  large  mountain  browse  parks  in 
the  higher  elevations.  These  parks  tend  to  diminish  into  small  isolated 
browse  islands  dominated  by  sagebrush  in  the  lower  elevations. 

Drainage  bottoms  are  characterized  by  greasewood  and  rabbitbrush, 
particularly  at  lower  elevations. 

Hydsiology 

The  water  resources  of  the  Piceance  Creek  area  have  been  extensively 
studied  relative  to  water  supplies  and  the  problems  associated  with  poten- 
tial oil  shale  development.  At  present,  the  major  use  of  water  is  for 
irrigating  hay  meadows  and  feed  crops.  The  streams  are  adequate  for  these 
purposes  during  the  early  part  of  the  growing  season,  but  inadequate 
during  the  late  summer  months.  Because  of  the  lack  of  arable  land,  only 
a few  wells  have  tapped  the  ground  water  for  irrigation.  Springs  and 
small  diameter  wells  supply  the  sparse  population  with  water  for  domestic 
and  stock  use. 


THE  RESOURCES 


Livestock  G/uzz-ing 


Livestock  production  is  an  important  industry  in  Colorado.  In  1964, 
at  its  peak,  the  cattle  industry  produced  more  than  $400  million  in  new 
wealth  for  the  state.  It  also  paid  ten  percent  of  all  taxes  levied  in 
the  state. 

Livestock  grazing  has  a direct  bearing  on  composition  and  density 
of  vegetation.  This,  in  turn,  affects  other  resources.  Historical  over- 
use of  the  range  has  changed  much  grassland  into  brushland.  As  a result, 
a great  deal  of  runoff  sediment  and  salts  are  produced.  Through  proper 
livestock  management,  this  situation  can  be  reversed.  Most  ranges  can 
be  improved  faster  under  proper  livestock  grazing  than  through  the  removal 
of  livestock. 

The  Centennial  State  of  Colorado  holds  a nationwide  image  as  a livestock 
state.  There  are  a number  of  third-generation  families  grazing  cattle, 
sheep  and  horses  on  the  same  National  Resource  Lands  their  pioneer  forefathers 
used.  The  rural  way  of  life,  centered  around  grazing,  is  truly  the  basic 
heritage  of  the  Piceance  Basin  population. 
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The  lands  play  a vital  role  in  livestock  production.  Some  360,000 
cattle,  721,000  sheep  and  1,700  horses  are  authorized  to  graze  on  7.9 
million  acres  of  these  lands.  Ranges  vary  from  near  desert  plains,  to 
crumpled  foothills,  to  real  peak  elevations  of  more  than  13,000  feet  in 
true  alpine  tundra.  The  semi-desert  to  alpine  diversity  fills  various 
needs  of  the  livestockmen.  Lower  range  provides  precious  winter  forage, 
while  the  high  country  serves  as  summer  range  for  sheep.  Intermediate 
zones  close  the  spring  and  fall  gap  between  winter  hay  meadows  and  summer 
range . 

The  livestock  industry  within  the  Piceance  Basin  is  a major  economic 
base  of  the  area  and  approximately  forty  families  are  dependent  upon  it 
for  their  livelihood.  The  licensed  use  for  livestock  within  the  Basin 
is  approximately  11,300  cattle;  12,500  sheep;  and  8 horses.  For  the  past 
ten  years,  this  number  of  livestock  has  remained  nearly  constant. 

Privately  owned  lands  are  gradually  being  acquired  by  major  oil 
companies,  primarily  to  obtain  water  rights.  These  lands  are  usually 
leased  back  to  the  rancher.  This  could  impact  livestock  operations  if 
major  oil  shale  development  take.s  place  and  the  oil  companies  exercise 
their  acquired  water  rights. 

The  Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife  has  purchased  privately  owmed 
lands  in  the  Basin  to  protect  deer  winter  range.  These  lands  are  also 
being  leased  to  livestock  operators,  but  authorized  livestock  numbers  have 
been  reduced  to  mitigate  impacts  upon  the  deer  winter  range. 

A national  policy  for  energy  development  presents  a dilemma  to 
ranchers  who  for  generations  have  run  livestock  on  both  their  own  lands 
and  National  Resource  Lands.  Most  of  them  own  only  the  surface  rights 
to  their  lands,  while  the  government  owns  the  mineral  rights.  If  one 
compares  known  coal  reserves  with  a map  of  range  land,  one  cannot  escape 
the  realization  that  the  development  of  federal  coal  is  going  to  influence 
future  range  management. 

The  current  rate  of  coal  production  from  northwest  Colorado  is  about 
4.4  million  tons  per  year.  If  positive  federal  action  is  taken  on  all 
coal-related  proposals  in  the  region,  coal  production  is  expected  to  rise 
33  million  tons  per  year  by  1990. 

Therefore,  over  the  entire  15-year  period,  from  now  to  1990,  4,360 
Animal  Unit  Months  will  be  temporarily  lost  and  2,200  AUM's  will  be  perma- 
nently lost.  These  losses  are  relatively  insignificant  compared  to  a 1973 
grazing  use  of  greater  than  one  million  AUM's  in  that  region.  On  the 
average,  over  the  fifteen-year  period,  only  13  AUM's  will  be  temporarily 
lost  for  every  million  tons  of  coal  produced.  There  is  also  a distinct 
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possibility  that  the  reclaimed  mined  land  will  produce  more  forage 
following  reclamation  than  it  did  in  its  native  state. 

There  are  possibilities  that  we  can  increase  the  plants  desirable 
for  livestock  forage,  wildlife  habitat  and  watershed  protection  as  much 
as  two  to  ten  times.  This  has  been  and  is  now  one  of  our  prime  manage- 
ment objectives. 

Colorado's  priorities  for  the  National  Resource  Lands  are  directed 
by  the  National  Policy  Act  and  in  many  cases  by  the  courts . One  of  the 
greatest  impacts  of  this  Act  on  these  lands  was  a recent  court  decision 
in  a suit  brought  by  the  National  Resource  Defense  Council.  This  decision 
ordered  BLM  to  prepare  11  Environmental  Impact  Statements  over  the  next 
11  years.  There  is  a great  need  for  restoration  - this  need  has  been 
recognized  and  steps  were  well  underway  to  bring  more  intensive  manage- 
ment to  grazing  allotments  when  the  suit  was  filed.  We  are  now  moving 
in  step  with  the  NRDC  agreement  to  carry  out  its  mandated  authority. 

For  the  past  15  years,  Colorado  livestock  associations  have  been 
working  closely  with  federal  land  management  agencies  to  improve  the 
condition  of  federal  ranges.  We  have  demonstration  areas  throughout  the 
state  showing  various  degrees  of  improvement  in  livestock  forage,  water- 
shed and  wildlife  habitat  through  intensive  grazing  management. 

Most  of  our  intensive  management  practices  are  implemented  through 
an  Allotment  Management  Plan  (AMP)  program.  The  following  explanation 
might  be  helpful  in  understanding  what  is  meant  by  an  Allotment  Management 
Plan  (AMP) : 

In  the  past  an  allotment  generally  meant  a segregated  grazing  area 
on  federal  land  (combined  with  private  and  other  lands)  licensed  to  an 
individual  or  group.  Some  individuals  had  ten  or  more  allotments.  We 
are  now  referring  to  these  as  pastures.  A pasture  is  any  grazing  area 
surrounded  by  fence  or  natural  barriers  that  contain  livestock.  An 
allotment  is  all  the  pastures  combined,  regardless  of  the  distance  be- 
tween pastures,  that  are  licensed  to  one  permittee  or  group  of  permittees. 

In  general,  each  permittee  may  have  one  to  many  pastures,  but  only  one 
allotment . 

The  plan  sets  out  the  conditions  under  which,  and  the  manner  in  which, 
livestock  grazing  use  will  be  conducted  in  a grazing  area  to  reach  speci- 
fied management  goals,  and  which  is  agreed  to  by  the  permittee (s)  and  the 
Area  Manager  or  District  Manager.  It  contains  specific  management  goals 
and  objectives,  such  as  improving  the  watershed  and  the  kind  and  amount 
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of  vegetation  that  is  desired  for  livestock  grazing  and  other  resource 
uses.  It  specifies  the  time  and  numbers  of  livestock  that  each  pasture 
will  be  grazed  each  year.  Usually,  a pasture  is  grazed  at  different 
periods  in  succeeding  years.'  In  many  cases  each  pasture  needs  rest  for 
a whole  year. 

Each  allotment  management  plan  allows  the  operator  specific  limits 
of  flexibility  in  his  operation  on  the  public  lands.  Flexibility  may 
include  discretionary  latitude  in  the  number  of  animals  grazed,  and  may 
allow  for  changes  in  grazing  dates  due  to  weather  conditions  and  resulting 
forage  development.  Plans  may  be  modified  to  meet  changed  conditions  or 
requirements.  The  key  to  successful  implementation  of  these  plans  is 
to  provide  for  the  continuing  healthy  conditions  of  desirable  vegetation. 

During  the  next  few  years,  considerable  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
developing  AMP's  on  those  allotments  which  require  only  a minimum  of 
additional  range  improvements  to  implement  an  improved  system  of  grazing. 
We  recognize  that  AMP's  developed  under  this  program  may  be  somewhat 
rudimentary;  however,  we  believe  that  far  greater  benefits  will  accrue 
to  the  livestock  operators  and  the  resources  if  we  can  improve  the  manage- 
ment, even  though  it  may  not  be  the  best  possible,  on  a larger  area  of 
the  public  lands  in  contrast  to  optimum  developed  AMP's  on  a small  per- 
centage of  the  lands.  Although  the  latter  would  be  desirable,  we  cannot 
anticipate  the  increased  funding  and  manpower  necessary  to  implement 
such  a program  being  forthcoming  in  the  near  future. 

To  further  improve  the  range  program,  the  Colorado  Cattlemen's 
Association  (CCA)  and  the  Colorado  Woolgrowers  Association  (CWGA)  joined 
the  BLM  in  a Memorandum  of  Understanding  for  the  common  purpose  of  ensur- 
ing proper  range  conditions.  The  underlying  objective  of  the  agreement 
is  to  implement,  maintain,  improve  and  determine  priorities  for  implemen- 
tation of  AMP's  which.will: 

1.  produce  forage  to  help  meet  national  needs  for  fibre  and 
meat,  to  help  stabilize  the  economy  of  the  livestock  industry 
and  dependent  communities;  and 

2.  achieve  other  multiple-use  objectives  for  related  activities, 
such  as  wildlife,  recreation  use,  and  watershed.  These  objec- 
tives will  include  improvement  in  resource  condition  and  enhance- 
ment of  environmental  values. 


btiJtdLLfaz 


Long-range  goals  of  the  BLM  wildlife  program  include  the  following: 

1.  To  provide  stabilization  for  unsatisfactory  or  declining 
habitats ; 

2.  To  preserve,  enhance  and  intensively  manage  wildlife  habitats, 
especially  those  of  threatened  and  endangered  species; 

3.  To  increase  wildlife  input  into  other  resource  programs  so 
that  wildlife  values  are  considered  and  provided  for  in  program 
development  and  implementation;  and 

4.  To  sustain  the  overall  wildlife  habitat  management  program  on 
all  NRL  that  is  responsive  both  to  wildlife  needs  and  public 
demands,  including  a progressive  balancing  of  the  Bureau's 
wildlife  program  as  it  relates  to  game  versus  non-game  species. 

Over  300  different  species  of  wildlife  inhabit  the  Piceance  Basin. 
The  Piceance  Creek  Basin  deer  herd  is  estaimted  at  20,000  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  migratory  mule  deer  herds  in  North  America.  During  the  fall 
of  1972,  a total  of  7,512  hunters  spent  27,000  hunter  days  in  this  game 
management  unit  harvesting  5,446  deer.  These  figures  also  indicated 
this  unit  had  the  most  resident  hunters,  the  most  nonresident  hunters 
and  the  best  harvest  of  any  management  unit  in  the  state.  Nationwide 
interest  in  this  deer  herd  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  nonresident 
hunters  came  from  28  of  the  50  states. 

Sagegrouse  are  scattered  throughout  the  area  mainly  along  sagebrush- 
covered  ridges  or  sage  parks.  Certain  sites  have  been  identified  as 
strutting  grounds  and  brood-rearing  areas. 

The  bald  eagle  is  listed  as  a common  winter  resident.  Generally, 
the  wintering  population  occupies  the  Piceance  Creek  and  White  River 
areas.  Golden  eagles  are  common  year-long  and  nest  throughout  the  Basin. 

The  prairie  falcon  and  peregrine  falcon,  the  latter  a Federal 
endangered  species,  occur  in  the  area.  State-classified  threatened  and 
endangered  species  include  the  Colorado  cutthroat  trout  in  several  of 
the  Basin's  streams  and  the  greater  sandhill  crane,  which  occupies  the 
area  as  a migrant  during  the  spring  and  fall. 
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Several  wildlife-viewing  opportunities  occur  within  the  Basin. 

Mule  deer  can  be  seen  throughout  the  Basin,  particularly  in  the  winter; 
elk  may  be  viewed  at  the  higher  elevations  on  the  Roan  Plateau;  golden 
eagles  nest  throughout  the  area;  and  bald  eagles  utilize  the  area  during 
the  winter  season.  Sage  grouse  strutting  grounds  also  provide  viewing 
opportunities.  Many  other  birds  and  mammals  may  be  seen  at  random. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Bureau  is  preparing  a Wildlife  Habitat 
Plan  for  the  Piceance  Basin.  This  plan  sets  forth  management  objectives 
and  methods  for  attaining  them  that  will  balance  wildlife  habitat  and 
animal  populations.  The  key  to  successful  implementation  of  this  plan 
is  to  provide  for  the  continuing  healthy  conditions  of  desirable  food, 
cover,  water  and  living  space. 

The  plan  will  address  management  of  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic 
habitats  for  over  300  species  of  wildlife.  An  interagency  cooperative 
approach  is  being  taken  in  preparing  the  management  plan,  involving 
manpower  and  funding  input  from  the  BLM,  the  Colorado  Division  of 
Wildlife,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Forest 
Service. 

Plan  content  will  address  management  relationships  between  wildlife 
habitat  and  all  other  resources,  with  emphasis  on  energy  mineral  develop- 
ment. 


The  Piceance  Basin  Habitat  Management  Plan  will  also  be  Colorado 
BLM's  first  prototype  plan  for  Sikes  Act  implementation.  This  Act  (See 
Appendix)  PL  93—452,  passed  in  October  1974,  provides  broad  authority 
to  plan  and  carry  out  aquatic  and  terrestrial  habitat  management  programs 
on  National  Resource  Lands . The  BLM  in  Colorado  and  the  Colorado  Division 
of  Wildlife  were  the  first  agencies  to  sign  a cooperative  agreement  to 
implement  the  Act.  Our  initial  Sikes  Act  funding  allotment  for  FY  1976 
is  $174,600,  and  will  be  used  to  implement  on— the— ground  habitat  improve- 
ment and  basic  habitat  studies  for  both  game  and  non-game  species. 

iiliZd  HoHAeA 


Since  the  passage  of  the  Wild,  Free-Roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act  of 
1971,  PL  92-195,  considerable  public  interest  has  been  generated  by 
numerous  news  and  magazine  articles  and  television  reports.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  them  focus  upon  an  isolated  incident  which  leaves  the  impression 
that  wild  horses  are  doomed  to  extinction,  either  through  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management’s  dereliction  or  rancher  motivation.  Neither  is  the  case. 
Wild  horses  and  burros  are  not  a threatened  species  and  they  do  not  face 
extinction.  In  fact,  since  the  passage  of  the  Act,  their  numbers  have 
increased  at  a rate  of  20  to  25  percent  per  year. 


The  presence  of  wild  horses  begins  after  the  settlement  of  the 
Piceance  Basin.  Livestock  men  claim  that  horses  were  turned  loose  in 
the  area  in  conjunction  with  their  livestock  operation. 

Some  ranchers  are  known  to  have  released  saddle-horse  type  studs 
to  upgrade  the  bands  of  horses.  This  was  done  to  maintain  a good  supply 
of  usable  animals.  Later,  during  the  depression  years,  many  of  the 
homesteaders  went  bankrupt  and  the  horses  were  turned  loose  because  there 
was  no  longer  any  need  for  them.  Even  though  the  Spanish  did  pass  through 
the  area,  there  are  no  known  horses  in  tne  Basin  that  are  descendants  of 
the  Spanish  Mustang. 

Wild  horses  in  the  area  are  divided  into  two  herd  units.  The 
Piceance  Unit,  occupying  the  northern  third  of  the  Piceance  Basin  Planning 
Unit  west  of  Piceance  Creek,  contains  approximately  240  horses.  The 
Rangely  herd  unit  consists  of  approximately  70  horses. 

The  horses  generally  range  an  area  of  about  150  to  200  thousand 
acres.  Much  of  the  movement  is  seasonal,  from  the  higher  areas  of  summer 
use  north  to  J ower  elevations.  A proposal  is  presently  being  made  to 
establish  a 95  thousand  acre  wild  horse  area  to  accommodate  80  to  110 
horses.  The  excess  horses  would  be  rounded  up  and  given  to  individuals 
who  can  prove  that  they  are  able  to  properly  care  for  the  animals. 

One  of  the  main  considerations  in  the  management  of  wild  horses  is  to 
control  horse  numbers  and  not  allow  them  to  increase  at  the  expense  of  the 
habitat  they  occupy  or  seriously  impact  other  resources. 

R ecAmtion 


The  most  significant  recreational  value  in  the  Piceance  Basin  region 
is  winter  sports  and  big  game  hunting. 

Sightseeing  and  pleasure  driving  constitute  another  dimension  in 
recreational  opportunities  in  the  Basin.  Though  traffic  counts  are 
unavailable  for  the  Bas'in  itself,  average  daily  traffic  volume  counts 
for  State  Highways  64  and  13-789  are  390  and  840,  respectively,  at  their 
junctions  with  the  Piceance  Creek  Road. 

Additional  recreational  opportunities  include  fishing,  bird  hunting, 
snowmobiling  and  cross-country  skiing,  especially  at  higher  elevations 
along  Roan  Plateau  and  Cathedral  Bluffs. 
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The  area  s rich  complement  of  minerals,  its  geologic  display  values, 
cultural  values,  unique  plant  communities  (such  as  the  Barcus  Creek  relic 
area)  and,  of  course,  the  wild  horses  all  have  significant  recreation 
values  as  interpretive-educational  resources. 


Several  conflicts  and  impacts  upon  the  Basin’s  recreational  resources 
will  occur. . They  may  result  from  increased  mineral  development,  a greater 
influx  of  visitors  and  residents,  and  possibly  from  an  overall  change 
in  the  Basin's  isolated  and  open-space  character.  These  developments 
could  directly  affect  the  q;«*lity  and  ultimate  value  of  cultural  features, 
aesthetic  values,  the  migratory  deer  herd  and  the  wild  horses.  As  more 
people  enter  the  area,  facilities  will  be  needed  both  to  control  people 
pressures  and  to  protect  and  interpret  the  Basin's  resources. 

lilcuteAA  hzd.  HydAoZocfij 

The  area,  as  described  by  Patton  (1973),  is  comprised  of  two  distinct 
drainage  basins  of  the  White  River.  The  first,  Piceance  Creek  is  by  far 
the  larger  and  includes  Colorado  Oil  Shale  Tract  C-b.  A smaller  basin  to 
the  northwest,  that  of  Yellow  Creek,  encloses  the  C-a  Oil  Shale  Tract. 
Maximum  relief  in  the  area  is  approximately  3,000  feet.  Soils  are  highly 
valuable  in  thickness,  stoniness  and  organic  matter.  Generally  they  tend 
to  be  very  permeable  or  not  highly  erodible.  Above  7,500  feet,  soils  are 
found  sandy  to  loamy,  while  below  that  level,  sandy  loams  to  silt  loams 
predominate,  containing  gravel  and  cobble-sized  rocks  in  places.  Mean 
annual  precipitation  at  the  Little  Hills  Station  is  13.09  inches,  distri- 
buted uniformly  throughout  the  year  (40  percent  falls  as  snow) . Temperature, 
like  precipitation,  is  greatly  influenced  by  topography,  with  a mean  daily 
value  of  43  F.  (range  is  -48°  F.  to  97°  F.).  Considering  the  steep  slopes, 
variable  plant  cover,  soil  characteristics  and  intense  nature  of  summer 
storms,  surprisingly  small  sediment  yields  are  found  in  the  area.  The  most 
important  factor  contributing  to  the  unusually  small  yields  is  inefficient 
sediment  transport  by  the  channel  system  (dams,  irrigation  works,  porous 
alluvium,  fans  and  discontinuous  gullies)  caused  by  numerous  flow  interrup- 
tions. Only  one  or  two  erosive  runoff  events  occur  each  year  over  most  of 
the  area.  However,  work  by  Colorado  State  University  and  USGS  has  identi- 
fied many  ungullied  channel  reaches,  critically  oversteepened.  These  would 
be  highly  susceptible  to  gullying,  should  surface  runoff  increases,  expected 
to  accompany  mineral  resource  extraction,  occur  there. 

A multitude  of  hydrologic,  climatic  and  soils  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted and  are  still  progressing  in  the  Piceance  Basin.  These  include 
studies  on  C-a,  C-b,  and  basinwide  studies  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
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In  the  case  of  C-a,  the  Rio  Blanco  Oil  Shale  Project  has  eleven 
surface  water  gauging  stations  and  six  precipitation  stations  in  opera- 
tion. Fifteen  alluvial  aquifer  holes  have  been  studied  during  the 
pre-mining  study  phase.  During  the  same  period,  31  deep  aquifer  holes 
have  been  evaluated.  USGS,  Office  of  Public  Lands  Hydrology,  is  investi- 
gating C-a  from  the  following  standpoints:  estimation  of  sediment  yields 

from  overburden  piles;  detailed  study  of  slope  orientation  - vegetative 
interactions  on  hillslope  processes;  and  improved  description  of  the 
sediment  transport  system. 

Ashland  Oil  and  Shell  Oil  are  performing  related  studies  on  surface 
and  groundwater  hydrology  and  climatology  on  Tract  C-b . Thirteen  gauging 
stations  continue  to  be  monitored.  Twenty  chemical  constituents  will  be 
collected  monthly.  The  baseline  data  gathering  program  regarding  ground- 
water  is  nearing  the  end  of  year  two.  This  program  is  designed  to  monitor 
the  three  major  bedrock  aquifer  units  beneath  that  tract.  Following  year 
two  closeout,  these  subsurface  hydrologic  investigations  will  be  redirected 
towards  mine  development  and  operations  support.  Channel  erosion  and 
hillslope  geomorphic  investigations  are  proceeding  under  the  direction  of 
USGS  at  this  tract  as  well. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Colorado,  through  its  Energy  Mineral 
Rehabilitation  Inventory  and  Analysis  program  (EMRIA)  is  supporting 
financially  the  Geological  Survey's  hillslope  and  channel  study.  We  are 
also  supporting  Water  Resources  Division  in  the  development  of  a potentio- 
metric  surface  map  of  the  two  major  aquifers  of  the  Green  River  Formation. 
It  will  present  contours  representing  the  level  to  which  groundwater  would 
rise  in  properly  constructed,  tightly-cased  wells.  The  relations  of 
springs,  riparian  communities  and  seeps  under  pre-mining  conditions  will 
be  defined.  Such  a map,  at  minute  scale,  is  a prerequisite  to  the 
refinement  and  calibration  of  a 1974  USGS  computer  model,  which  will  be 
used  to  predict  the  effects  of  mine  dewatering  and  consequent  changes  in 
water  table  elevations  on  the  hydrologic  variables  that  are  critical  to 
the  fresh  and  adequate  water  supply  for  rangeland  soil  moisture,  wildlife 
and  livestock. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  HISTORIC  RESOURCES 


Cultural  resource  values  in  the  northwest  region  of  Colorado  are 
largely  unknown,  since  little  work  has  been  done  on  an  area  basis. 

Recent  studies  done  in  the  Piceance  Creek  Basin  indicate  that  the  area 
has  an  extensive  cultural  resource,  but  a great  deal  more  needs  to  be 
done  before  its  significance  can  be  understood.  To  date,  no  significant 
archaeological,  historic  or  scientific  finds  have  been  identified  in  the 
region,  excluding  of  course.  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  administered  by 
the  National  Park  Service. 

The  Fremont  Indians  are  known  to  have  inhabited  the  region,  but  their 
nomadic  nature  and  disinclination  to  build  impressive  architectural  struc- 
tures make  it  more  difficult  to  inventory  and  understand  their  culture, 
as  compared  to  the  Anasazi  culture  that  inhabited  the  Mesa  Verde  area. 

Since  little  is  known  regarding  the  cultural  resource  values  of  this 
region,  it  is  anticipated  that  some  developments  will  be  delayed  in  the 
future  due  to  a significant  find  or  until  a more  thorough  inventory  can 
be  made.  Some  cultural  resource  values  will  probably  be  destroyed  either 
through  mining  activity  or  due  to  increased  human  activity  in  the  region. 


MINERALS 

Coal 


In  1975,  there  were  17  active  coal  mines  in  five  northwestern  Colorado 
counties,  with  total  production  of  approximately  4.4  million  tons  per  year. 
Most  of  the  immediate  coal  activities  are  outside  the  Piceance  Basin. 

While  coal  reserves  of  about  one  billion  tons  are  estimated  to  be  within 
the  Basin,  they  underlie  oil  shale  deposits  at  a depth  of  about  3,000  feet 
below  the  surface. 

The  magnitude  of  coal  production  for  northwest  Colorado  may  be 
exampled  by  the  following  projections: 


County 

Million  Tons  Per 

Year 

1980 

1985 

1990 

Routt 

11.7 

12.2 

11.6 

Mesa 

0.7 

1.0 

1.4 

Moffat 

6.1 

6.1 

6.3 

Rio  Blanco 

6.0 

6.9 

8.3 

24.5 

26.2 

27.6 
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Oil  Shale. 


The  oil  shale  reserves  of  the  Green  River  formation  of  Colorado, 

Utah  and  Wyoming  are  estimated  to  be  1,842  billion  barrels  of  oil  in 
rock  producing  15+  gallons  per  ten.  Of  this  amount,  the  Piceance  Creek 
Basin  of  Coloredo  contains  estimated  reserves  of  1,200  billion  barrels. 
These  are  "in  place"  reserves,  without  consideration  for  losses  during 
recovery.  Though  Colorado  has  the  smallest  geographic  area  of  oil  shale, 
it  has  the  richest,  thickest  and  best-defined  deposits.  It  is  predicted 
that  oil  shale  development  will  be  greatest  in  Colorado. 

The  existence  of  oil  shale  in  the  Piceance  Creek  Basin  has  been 
known  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  process  to  extract  oil  from 
the  shale,  called  retorting,  has  also  been  generally  recognized  since 
the  mid-1800's.  Actual  production  of  shale  oil  first  occurred  in  Scotland 
in  1850.  In  Colorado,  some  oil  was  retorted  from  oil  shale  mined  in  the 
southern  part  of  Piceance  Creek  Basin  near  De  Beque  about  1910-1920.  Shale 
oil  has  not  been  able  to  compete  with  conventional  petroleum  resources 
in  a competitive  market.  It  has  always  been  cheaper  to  get  oil  from 
underground  reservoirs  in  liquid  form  than  to  extract  it  from  oil  shale. 

On  January  8,  1974,  the  first  oil  shale  lease  offering  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  prototype  oil  shale  leasing  program  was  held. 

Tract  C-a  in  Piceance  Creek  Basin,  Colorado,  brought  a high  bid  of 
$210,305,600.00,  and  launched  a new  industry  in  Colorado  in  which  BLM 
is  going  to  be  heavily  involved.  Two  leases  were  sold  in  Colorado. 

In  Colorado,  the  size  of  the  emerging  industry  and  the  impacts  on 
the  region  and  on  resources  administered  by  BLM  can't  be  gauged  by  the 
scale  and  design  of  the  two  federal  lease  developments  alone.  Four 
additional  developments  on  private  lands  have  been  publicly  announced 
in  Colorado  since  the  first  lease  sale.  Each  of  these  operations  will 
be  about  the  same  size  as  the  federal  lease  operations. 

The  following  discussion  summarizes  oil  shale  activities  in  Colorado 
in  terms  of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  federal  prototype  leasing  program 
and  in  the  private  sector. 

Federal  Prototype  Leasing  Program  - Tract  C-a:  This  lease,  con- 

taining 5,089  acres,  was  sold  to  Standard/Gulf  on  January  8,  1974,  for 
$210.3  million.  Estimated  recoverable  oil  shale  reserves  within  the 
tract  are  4.07  billion  barrels  of  oil  in  minable  beds  containing  30 
or  more  gallons  per  ton. 
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The  preliminary  development  plan  indicates  a combination  open-pit 
and  underground  mine  and  an  off-site  processing  plant.  Average  pit  depth 
will  be  1,000  feet.  Indicated  production  capacity  is  100,000  to  300,000 
barrels  a day.  Work  force  estimates  range  from  2,000  to  4,000. 

Plans  are  for  a minimum  50,000  barrel-a-day  plant  with  possible 
enlargement  to  300,000  barrels  a day  over  a period  of  time.  Shale  access 
is  likely  to  be  through  a combination  of  open-pit  and  underground  mining 
for  surface  retorting.  The  retorting  method  has  not  been  determined  yet. 

Tract  C-a  is  the  only  tract  of  the  four  leased  that  may  be  amenable 
to  open-pit  mining.  The  overburden  is  shallow  enough  and  the  deposits 
rich  enough  to  justify  consideration  of  open-pit  mining  on  at  least  a 
major  portion  of  the  tract. 

On-site  employment  over  the  next  2-3  years  will  not  exceed  100  people. 
When  construction  begins,  the  work  force  could  climb  to  2,000  - 8,000 
people.  Permanent  employment  will  probably  be  in  the  range  of  1,000  - 2,000. 

Initial  production  of  10,000  barrels  a day  is  expected  to  start  in 
1980,  with  full  production  obtained  2-3  years  later.  Processed  shale 
disposal  (up  to  5,000  acres)  and  water  storage  (up  to  4,730  acres)  are 
planned  off-site  near  the  lease  tract.  This  aspect  has  yet  to  be  worked 
out . 


The  lessees  have  recently  submitted  the  Detailed  Development  Plan 
(DDP)  as  required  under  the  terms  of  the  lease.  Under  these  terms, 
development  cannot  begin  until  the  DDP  is  approved. 

Tract  C-b:  This  lease  was  offered  on  February  12,  1974.  The  high 

bid  was  $117.8  million,  which  was  offered  by  a group  consisting  of 
Atlantic  Richfield  Company,  the  Oil  Shale  Corporation,  Ashland  Oil,  Inc., 
and  Shell  Oil  Company.  Atlantic  Richfield  and  The  Oil  Shale  Corp.  have 
recently  pulled  out  of  the  project.  Economic  problems  were  cited  for 
the  pull-out.  An  18-hole  core  drilling  program  has  been  completed,  and 
the  lessee  has  contracted  for  gathering  of  baseline  environmental  data, 
including  studies  of  surface  water,  ground  water,  flora  and  fauna,  and 
soil  surveys . 

The  Detailed  Development  Plan  (DDP)  was  submitted  in  February  1976. 
This  plan,  similar  in  scope  to  that  for  tract  C-a,  addresses  the  schedule 
of  planning,  exploratory,  development,  production,  processing  and  reclama- 
tion operations  to  be  conducted  under  the  lease.  Procedures  to  ensure 
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environmental  protection  are  also  discussed.  Estimated  recoverable  shale 
oil  reserves  within  this  tract  are  3.5  billion  barrels  in  minable  bed 
containing  30  or  more  gallons  per  ton. 

In  Summary,  the  current  oil  shale  picture  is  this: 

1.  Oil  shale  reserves  on  public  and  private  lands  in  the  Piceance 
Creek  Basin  will  be  developed  by  the  emerging  oil  shale  industry. 

2.  We  are  involved  with  much  more  than  a prototype  program  due  to 
recent  interest  by  industry  in  developing  private  holdings. 

3.  Impacts  and  workloads  will  stem  from  operations  on  both  Federal 
and  private  lands.  BLM  will  be  heavily  involved  since  about  80%  of  the 
oil  shale  area  is  under  its  jurisdiction. 

4.  There  is  deep  citizen  and  political  concern  regarding  environ- 
mental and  socio-economic  impacts  resulting  from  oil  shale  development. 

5.  Additional  research  needs  to  be  done  to  fill  data  gaps  identified 
through  ongoing  studies. 

6.  Industry  is  testing  the  feasibility  of  several  types  of  extrac- 
tion methods,  some  of  which  may  facilitate  shale  oil  production  at  a 
faster  rate  than  anticipated.  In  addition,  some  may  cause  less  environ- 
mental degradation. 

7.  Development  of  the  industry  will  depend  largely  on  our  effective- 
ness in  working  with  environmental  groups,  advisory  panels,  state  and 
local  governments,  other  agencies  and  industry. 

8.  Oil  shale  development  will  generate  many  off-site  activities  and 
impacts.  It  cannot  be  developed  independently.  Orderly  and  timely 
development  will  depend  greatly  on  meshing  oil  shale  industry  needs  with 
those  of  other  minerals  and  resources,  including  human  resources. 

OiJi  and  Gcu> 


Oil  and  gas  were  first  discovered  in  the  Piceance  Creek  Basin  in  1930. 
Several  fields  have  been  discovered,  but  some  are  presently  shut  in  because 
production  is  not  great.  Many  wells  penetrate  tight,  low-porosity  forma- 
tions resulting  in  small,  uneconomic  production.  Gas  is  the  major  commodity 
produced,  with  oil  being  very  minor.  Total  production  in  the  Basin  in  1971 
was  about  8.96  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  4.4  thousand  barrels  of  oil. 
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Total  cumulative  production  to  January  1,  1972  was  98.8  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  and  88.4  thousand  barrels  of  oil. 

Exploration  drilling  continues  to  search  for  additional  reserves 
inferred  to  be  present.  Most  of  the  drilling  is  done  using  conventional 
drilling  methods.  Project  Rulison  and,  more  recently.  Project  Rio  Blanco 
were  AEC  experiments  to  develop  techniques  to  extract  natural  gas  from 
tight  formations  through  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives. 

NahcoLLte.  and  Vmt>o\vL£o, 


Interior  has  issued  four  sodium  leases  and  has  an  additional  four 
lease  applications  pending,  covering  these  minerals  in  the  Piceance  Creek 
Basin.  The  leases  are  within  three  miles  of  oil  shale  lease  C-a  and  about 
10  miles  from  oil  shale  lease  C-b . The  lessee  is  conducting  economic, 
mining,  processing  and  market  studies  and  has  definite  plans  for  develop- 
ment of  the  leases  at  this  time.  No  work  is  being  done  on  these  lands. 

Nahcolite,  a sodium  bicarbonate,  is  intermingled  with  the  oil  shale 
generally  in  the  saline  zone  in  and  near  the  depositional  center  of  the 
Basin.  It  is  useful  in  removing  sulphur  dioxite  from  various  stack  gases, 
an  important  air  pollution  control  chemical. 

Dawsonite,  a hydrated  sodium  aluminum  carbonate,  is  also  associated 
with  oil  shale  in  the  saline  zone.  It  constitutes  about  10  percent  of 
the  shale  and  may  be  an  important  source  of  aluminum.  The  sodium 
aluminate  is  reportedly  an  important  pollution  control  chemical  for 
removing  phosphate  from  sewage. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Tlie  Rangelands  Policy  Act 


'Floyd  K.  Haskell 

' United  States  Senator 


Senator  Haskell  volunteered  to  discuss  proposed  legislation 
involving  rangeland  with  the  readers  of  Rangeman's  Journal.  In 
the  following  article  he  comments  on  the  BLM  Organic  Act 
and  the  National  Rangelands  Policy  Act  of  1975. 


With  the  nation's  increasing  appetite  for  food,  water, 
energy,  timber,  and  recreation,  more  demands  than  ever  before 
are  being  placed  on  our  rangelands.  The  deserts  and  mountain 
forests,  plateaus  and  valleys  that  were  once  the 
almost-exclusive  domains  of  wildlife  and  domestic  grazing 
animals  are  used  increasingly  for  camping  and  hiking, 
community  wells  and  water  facilities,  and  mining  operations. 

In  Colorado,  for  example,  the  Piceance  Basin  has  become 
the  center  of  a conflict  among  advocates  of  energy 
development,  wildlife  and  livestock  use,  and  recreation. 
Efforts  to  extract  oil  from  shale  the  e— through  both  open  pit 
and  underground  mining— could  destroy  the  Basin's  forage, 
upon  which  domestic  livestock  and  one  of  the  world's  largest 
migratory  deer  herds  are  dependent.  And  the  use  of  water  for 
oil-shale  development  could  adversely  affect  both  grazing  and 
stream  fishing  in  the  Colorado,  Yampa,  and  White  River 
drainages. 

Another  obvious  example  of  the  growing  pressures  on  the 
range  is  found  in  the  high  plains  regions  of  Colorado,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  and  North  Dakota,  where  strip  mining  operations 
are  already  ripping  up  valuable  grazing  land  to  reach  the  coal 
deposits  below  and  threaten  to  do  so  on  a_  much  larger  scale  in 
the  near  future. 

In  addition  to  the  increasing  and  competing  demands  for 
the  range,  we  are  seeing  the  conversion  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  open  land  to  farming  and  housing.  Much  of  the  privately 
owned  range  is  being  sold  off  and  subdivided  in  rural  and 
suburban  developments;  other  areas  once  considered  good  for 
grazing  but  only  marginal  as  farm  land  now  are  being  planted 
in  crops. 

The  result  is  an  ever-shrinking  range,  one  with  fewer  and 
smaller  grazing  areas,  at  just  the  time  our  needs  are  increasing; 
when,  for  example,  critical  food  shortages  throughout  the 
world  demand  that  we  re-evaluate  the  grain-feedlot  method  of 
bringing  livestock  to  market  and  consider  maintaining 
livestock  longer  on  the  range. 

But  even  more  important  are  the  deplorable  condition  and 
continuing  decline  of  what  range  remains.  Past  misuse  and 
overuse  of  the  more  than  900  million  acres  of  range  in  the  17 
western  states— 51  million  of  them  in  my  home  state  of 

^Copies  of  the  Range  Condition  Report  are  available  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate  Washinaton 
D.C.  20510.  . 


Colorado— have  resulted  in  soil  erosion,  sedimentation,  and 
loss  of  forage  that  have  drastically  cut  range  productivity. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934,  which  established  a 
system  of  grazing  districts  on  the  160  million  acres  of  federal 
range,  was  aimed  in  part  at  preventing  further  injury  to  those 
lands.  Yet  40  years  later  the  condition  ^nd  productivity  of 
some  federal  rangeland  is  still  declining. 

And  although  it  is  true  that  the  grazing  land  is  not 
deteriorating  at  the  rate  it  was  in  the  early  1900’s,  when 
grazing  was  entirely  unrestricted,  the  trend  continues.  In  fact, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  estimated  that  within  25 
years  the  productivity  of  the  federal  range  could  be  cut  by 
one-fourth,  unless  management  is  intensified. 

The  BLM,  in  its  Range  Condition  Report  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  early  this  year,  painted  a pretty 
grim  picture  of  the  condition  and  future  of  federal  grazing 
lands. 

Of  the  160-million  acres  of  federal  rangeland  managed  by 
the  BLM,  it  found  that: 

• Only  two  percent  is  in  excellent  condition; 

• 15  percent  is  in  good  condition; 

• 50  percent  is  in  fair  condition;  and 

• 33  percent  is  in  poor  or  bad  condition. 

The  range  trend  showed  19  percent  improving,  65  percent 
stabilized  or  static,  and  1 6 percent  declining. 

The  7.9  million  acres  of  BLM  range  in  Colorado  apparently 
are  in  much  the  same  shape.  Only  12  percent  is  rated  good  or 
better,  while  33  percent  is  poor  or  worse.  A survey  of  private 
range  indicates  that  it  might  be  in  somewhat  better  condition: 
32  percent  was  rated  good  or  better  and  only  19  percent  poor 
or  worse. 

The  figures  on  erosion  are  no  more  encouraging.  In  an 
inventory  of  144.5  million  acres  nationally,  the  BLM  found 
that  91  percent  of  its  rangeland  is  sustaining  soil  loss,  almost 
50  percent  is  in  unacceptable  condition  due  to  depleted 
vegetation  and  serious  runoff,  and  10  percent  is  in  critical  or 
severe  condition.  The  BLM  predicts  that  another  8 percent,  or 
11  to  12  million  acres,  will  be  in  serious  condition  20  years 
from  now  if  the  current  trend  continues. 

Any  rating  survey  such  as  that  used  for  the  Range 
Condition  Report 1 is  necessarily  subjective;  those  conducting 
the  survey  must  finally  judge  for  themselves  the  distinctions 
between  excellent  and  good  condition,  unacceptable  and 
critical  erosion. 

But  the  testimony  of  livestock  producers— at  least  in 
Colorado— has  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  intensive 
management.  During  preparation  of  the  Range  Condition 
Report,  the  Colorado  Cattlemen's  Association  said  BLM  ranae 
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in  the  state  has  the  potential  for  double  the  present  forage, 
and  that  S15  million  should  be  appropriated  for  improvements 
there.  Individual  ranchers  and  district  advisory  board  members 
said  forage  could  be  increased  several  times  over. 

The  Range  Condition  Report  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  controversial  Nevada  Report,"  whose  findings  have  been 
widely  disputed  by  cattlemen  and  range  specialists.  After 
having  discussed  that  report  with  Colorado  rangemen,  I would 
certainly  hesitate  to  base  any  legislation  on  it  until  their 
critical  questions  are  answered.  The  findings  of  the  Range 
Condition  Report,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  general  agreement 
with  the  opinions  expressed  by  livestock  producers  and  range 
users.  Both  show  how  essential  it  is  that  we  stop  the 
deterioration  of  federal  grazing  lands.  If  we  do  not,  grazing 
allotments— already  reduced  because  of  range  deterioration 
each  time  an  allotment  management  plan  is  prepared— will  be 
further  cut.  The  loss  within  25  years  could  be  as  high  as  1.2 
million  Animal  Unit  Months  (AUMs)— or  one-tenth  of  the 
current  yearly  total. 

You  know  how  devastating  that  could  be  to  individual 
cattlemen  as  well  as  to  communities  dependent  upon  the 
livestock  industry. 

The  only  alternative  for  livestock  producers  faced  with  loss 
of  grazing  privileges  would  be  more  expensive  grain 
feeds— feeds  that  also  require  scarce  and  expensive  fuel  to 
produce,  raising  already  high  production  costs  even  higher. 

Indirect  environmental  costs  of  continued  range 

deterioration  would  also  be  serious,  including  flood  damage 
and  stream  and  reservoir  sedimentation,  loss  of  water  quality, 
and  loss  of  wildlife  and  recreation  values. 


We  needn't  let  all  of  that  happen,  however.  Range 
specialists  do  have  the  know-how  that  could  restore  the  land 
without  removing  livestock  from  the  range,  asBLM  specialists 
have  demonstrated  on  about  25  million  acres  of  grazing  land 
where  intensive  management  techniques  have  been  employed 
successfully. 

But  because  the  BLM  has  lacked  the  necessary  money  and 
manpower,  it  has  been  unable  to  use  intensive  management 
throughout  the  federal  range.  It  has  been  able  only  to  slow  the 
rate  of  decline. 

There  are  at  least  three  clear  steps  that  it  seems  to  me 
Congress  can  and  should  take  to  upgrade  and  protect  the 
federal  rangeland.  The  most  immediate  would  be  to  increase 
the  Administration's  proposed  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
for  range  and  forage  management.  The  other  two  are 
long-range  proposals,  with  which  I have  become  involved 
because  of  tneir  effect  on  Colorado  and  my  chairmanship  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Environment  and  Land 
Resources,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  range  administered  by 
BLM.  The  first  would  give  the  BLM  the'  administrative 
authority  it  needs  but  now  lacks,  and  the  second  would 
authorize  the  20-year  intensive  range  management  program  the 
Bureau  recommends. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  at  my  request  has  already 
recommended  to  the  Senate  an  S8  million  increase  in  the 
proposed  1976  BLM  budget  for  range  and  forage  management, 
bringing  the  total  to  S24.2  million  and  resulting  in  100  new 
permanent  positions  and  500  nonpermanent  jobs.  The 
Administration  had  asked  S16.2  million,  only  $162,000  more 
than  last  year's  appropriation. 


Colorado  Grazing  District  8.  Poncha  Pass.  Showing  contour  furrows  on  seeded  slope  in  the  background  conservation  treatment  designed  to  heal 
gully  in  the  left  foreground.  (Photo  by  Ft.  K.  Pierson— Courtesy  Bureau  of  Land  Management.) 
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Cf  the  additional  funds,  SI. 6 million  would  go  to 
supervision  and  evaluation  of  existing  range  use,  $2  million  to 
changes  in  or  further  implementation  of  the  existing  200 
allotment  management  plans  (placing  4.5  million  more  acres 
under  intensive  management  and  providing  forage  for  80,000 
to  100,000  more  cattle),  and  S4.4  million  to  implementation 
of  90  of  the  280  allotment  management  plans  already 
prepared  but  not  implemented  (placing  two  million  more  acres 
under  intensive  management  and  generating  feed  for  an 
additional  36,000  to  40,000  cattle). 

By  adding  to  the  proposed  budget,  vye  could  modestly 
increase  the  rate  at  which  allotment  plans  are  developed  and 
implemented,  thus  buying  a little  time  to  consider  a long-term 
management  program.  But  in  view  of  BLM  estimates  that  25 
million  acres  are  in  need  of  immediate  rehabilitation  to  protect 
watersheds  and  improve  range  and  forage,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  proposed  1976  increases  fall  short. 

The  second  step  would  be  passage  of  the  BLM  Organic  Act, 
which  I introduced  early  in  this  session  of  Congress  and  which 
the  Senate  has  already  passed.  The  Organic  Act  would  give  the 
BLM  the  statutory  authority  it  needs  to  manage  451  million 
acres  of  federal  rangeland— management  and  enforcement 
authority  similar  to  that  which  the  National  Forest  Service  has 
had  since  1897  and  the  Park  Service  since  1916. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  BLM  must  operate  within  a maze  of 
3,000  public  land  laws,  many  of  which  are  either  overlapping 
or  in  complete  conflict.  Most  of  the  statutes  pre-date  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934,  one  of  the  few  modern  statutes 
available  to  the  BLM. 

With  the  Organic  Act's  approval,  the  BLM  could  finally 
protect  public  range  from  vandalism  and  misuse,  require 
restoration  of  damaged  lands,  and  contract  with  local  officials 
for  law  enforcement  assistance. 

The  increase  in  next  year’s  funding  and  the  Organic  Act 
would  make  a pretty  good  start  toward  range  improvement. 
But  the  only  fully  effective  remedy  is  long-term  intensive 
management. 

The  National  Rangelands  Policy  Act  of  1975  would  provide 
such  a management  program. 

It  is  based  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  BLM’s  Range 
Condition  Report  for  a 20-year  intensive  management  plan, 
which  BLM  predicts  would  bring  virtually  all  the  federal 
grazing  land  to  full  productivity. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  my  legisla- 
tion would  authorize  development  and  implementation  of  a 
30-year,  $900-million  range  rehabilitation  and  protection 
program.  The  longer  time  period,  requested  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, doesn't  alter  the  BLM's  recommendations  significant- 
ly- 

Although  the  bill  does  not  detail  the  components  of  the 
range  rehabilitation  program,  it  does  specifically  require 
comment  and  advice  from  state  and  local  governments,  users 
of  the  rangelands  and  the  public  "at  each  significant  step  in  its 
preparation  and  implementation." 


The  bill  also  notes  that  in  planning,  the  Interior 
Department  may  identify  rangelands  which,  because  of  their 
size,  minor  resource  value,  scattered  land  ownership,  or  other 
appropriate  reasons,  are  unsuitable  for  the  intensive 
management  required  by  the  Rangelands  Act.  For  those  areas 
the  Interior  Department  would  plan  custodial  management 
aimed  at  stopping  deterioration. 

Funding  authorized  under  the  legislation  would  begin  in 
fiscal  year  1977  at  S10  million  more  than  was  appropriated  in 
1976  for  livestock  management.  The  appropriation  would  be 
increased  by  S5  million  each  of  the  next  three  years  and  by 
one-half  million  dollars  each  year  thereafter  through  the  final 
year  2006. 

The  costs  of  the  range  program  would  be  high;  there's  no 
doubt  about  that.  But  the  costs  of  not  implementing  it  would 
be  even  higher.  As  I noted  before,  they  include  flood  damage, 
sedimentation,  loss  of  forage,  and  therefore  further  loss  of 
grazing  privileges. 

In  turn,  that  would  mean  serious  income  losses  for  a good 
percentage  of  the  western  states'  population  that  depends 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the  livestock  industry. 

And  even  though  the  costs  seem  high,  they  are  far 
outweighed  by  the  tangible  benefits  we  can  expect.  For 
example,  potential  forage  increases  are  estimated  at  39  percent 
for  livestock  and  32.  percent  for  big  game  animals.  Erosion 
could  be  reduced  to  acceptable  levels  on  an  estimated  80 
percent  cf  -the  federal  grazing  lands,  and  a 50  percent 
improvement  in  watershed  conditions  is  predicted. 

Overall,  the  annual  benefits— including  increased  forage  and 
grazing  fee  revenues,  water  and  watershed,  grain  and  fuel 
savings  resulting  from  the  increased  forage,  and  soil 
improvement— are  estimated  at  $125  million. 

I must  emphasize  one  point  in  connection  with  this  bill; 
that  removing  livestock  from  the  range  is  not  the  method  of 
rehabilitating  the  range  directed  by  the  program.  Continued 
grazing  under  allotment  management  plans  is  the  means 
recommended  by  the  BLM.  In  the  long  run,  the  program 
actually  would  result  in  an  increase  in  grazing  allotments 
because  of  increased  range  productivity.  Temporary 
adjustments  in  animal  numbers  may  be  necessary  in  some  areas 
to  speed  up  range  recovery  where  management  alone  is  used. 

Hearings  on  the  bill  were  held  in  March  in  Washington,  with 
representatives  of  the  Administration,  range  users  and  environ- 
mentalists all  generally  supporting  it. 

The  Range  Condition  Report  is  thorough  and  practical,  and 
so  I hope  is  the  legislation.  At  an  average  annual  cost  of  less 
than  $30  million-balanced  against  potential  gains  of  S125 
million  a year— the  rehabilitation  program  is  the  kind  of 
bargain  seldom  found  by  government  spenders. 

And  when  we  consider  that  what  we’re  buying  is  a restored 
and  fully  productive  national  range- 160  million  acres  of 
perhaps  our  most  important  national  resource— we  can  hardly 
afford  to  pass  it  up.  O 
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APPENDIX  B 

UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

* DIVISION  OF  LEGISLATION 
AND  REGULATORY  MANAGEMENT 


April  21,  1976 


Attached  is  a comparison  of  S.  507  and  Committee 
Print  H.R.  5224  that  you  may  find  helpful. 

S.  507  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate.  Committee 
Print  H.R.  5224  is  expected  to  be  considered  by 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
next  week  or  the  week  after. 

Although  Committee  Print  H.R.  5224  bears  the 
number  assigned  to  the  Administration's  proposal, 
it  is  not  the  Administration's  proposal.  The 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  House  substituted 
its  version  for  the  Administration  version, 
retaining  the  same  number,  before  sending  the 
bill  to  the  full  Committee  for  consideration. 
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COMPARISON  OF  S.  507,  THE  "NATIONAL  RESOURCE  LANDS  MANAGEMENT  ACT  AND  COMMITTEE 
PRINT  OF  HR.  5224,  THE  "FEDERAL  LAND  POLICY  AND  MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1975" 


The  basic  approach  and  management  philosophy  of  S.  507  are  the  same  as  in 
the  Administration's  proposal.  S.  507  as  passed  contains  almost  all  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  Administration's  proposal  or  very  similar  provisions. 

The  most  significant  difference  is  the  inclusion  in  S.  507  of  a provision  which 
would  raise  the  States'  shares  of  mineral  leasing  receipts  to  60%  and  reduce 
accordingly  amounts  heretofore  earmarked  for  the  Reclamation  Fund  (See  Sec.  310(a)). 

Although  HR.  5224,  as  amended  by  the ' Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  contains  a mission  statement  and  basic 
management  authority  similar  to  or  the  same  as  the  Administration’s  proposal 
and  S.  507,  there  are  striking  omissions  and  additions  which  indicate  a basic 
difference  in  approach  to  organic  legislation  and  in  management  philosophy.  * 

For  example,  a major  difference  in  approach  is  manifested  in  the  inclusion  in 
the  Committee  Print  of  HR.  5224  of  detailed  provisions  calling  for  strict  over- 
sight and  involvement  of  the  Congress  in  the  day-to-day  business  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  such  as  requirements  for  notice  to  and/or  approval  of  Congress  on 
withdrawals,  issuance  of  "management  decisions"  to  implement  land  use  plans,  exclusions 
of  major  uses,  and  sales  of  national  resource  lands. 

Another  significant  difference  is  that  some  provisions  of  the  Committee  Print  of 
HR.  5224  apply  to  Forest  Service.  S.  507  and  the  Administration's  proposal 
apply  to  BLM  only. 
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Title 


Definitions 


Declaration  of 
Policy 


Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations 


Public  Partic- 
ipation 
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Section  1 - National  Resource  Lands  Management  Section  101  - Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 


Act 

Section  2 - Includes  definitions  of  national 
resource  lands  (the  term  used  for 
all  BLM-administered  lands  except 
the  OCS),  multiple  use,  sustained 
yield,  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern,  right-of-way,  and 
holder 


Section  3 - Broad,  general  statements  of 
policy . 


Section  4 - Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  issue  rules  and 
regulations.  Requires  that 
the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  be  followed 

Section  5 - Requires  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish by  regulation,  procedures 
to  give  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  the  public 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
formulation  of  standards  and 

participate  in  preparation  and 
execution  of  plans  and  programs 
for,  and  management  of  national 
resource  lands 


ment  Act  of  1975 

Section  103  - Includes  definitions  of  same 
terms  as  does  S.  507  except 
that  the  term  "public  lands" 
is  used  for  BLM-administered 
lands  except  OCS  and  Indian 
trust  lands;  also  defines  wil- 
derness, allotment  management 
plan,  principal  or  major  uses/ 
Department; . and  withdrawals. 

Section  102  - In  addition  to  some  broad,  gen- 
eral statements  of  policy  rela- 
ting to  administration  of  public 
lands,  contains'  policies  rela- 
ting to  Congressional  action 
or  the  need  for  it;  recognition 
of  an  existing  statute  contain- 
ing a statement  of  Congressional 
policy;  an  issue  not  addressed 
in  the  bill;  and  other  matters. 

Section  309  - Same 


Section  103(d)  - Defines  "public  involvement" 
Section  202(b)  - Provides  for  public  partic- 
ipation of  State  and  local 
government  officials 
through  a "State  and  local 
government  entity  designated 
\ by  the  Governor" 

Section  202(g)  -Requires  opportunity  for 
public  involvement  and 
Federal,  State,  and  local 
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Advisory  Boards 
Committees 


Annual  Report 


S.  507 


and  Section  6 - Authorizes  Secretary  to  establish 

pursuant  to  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act.  Requires  cross 
section  of  interested  groups  and 
types  of  users  of  national 
resource  lands. 


Section  7 - Requires  annual  report  to  the 
Congress,  which  will  also  be 
made  available  to  the  public. 
Report  to  contain  pertinent 
information  related  to  the 
Act  and  details  of  all 
transfers  of  national 
resource  lands  out  of 
Federal  ownership. 
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i 

government  and  public  oppor-  ! 
tunity  to  participate  in  j 

planning  and  programming  for  j 
management 

Section  308  - Authorizes  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish advisory  councils  of  10 
to  15  members.  Contains  some 
specific  provisions  as  to 
membership  and  requires  con- 
formance to  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act.  Contains  pro- 
visions as  to  meetings,  service  ' 
of  councillors  and  matters  on 
which  they  may  furnish  advice. 

Section  212  - Requires  establishment  of 
Grazing  Advisory  Boards; 
specifies  membership  and  func- 
tion of  board. 

Section  309  - Requires  report  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  to  contain  list 
• of  programs  and  information  to 
be  developed  by  the  Interior 
Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  program  evaluations  and 
budgetary  information. 
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Director 


Appropriations 


Management 


Inventory 


S.  507 


Section  8 - Provides  for  appointment  of 
Director  by  the  President 
with  Senate  consent. 


Section  9 - Authorizes  such  services  as 
are  necessary. 

Section  101  - Authorizes  management  in 

accordance  with  policies  and 
procedures  of  Act,  with  land 
use  plans  and  with  specific  listed 
criteria  and  guidelines. 


Section  102  - Requires  continuing  inventory; 

also  public  identification  when 
funds  become  available. 


1 

.1 
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Section  301  - Similar,  plus  provision  for 

Secretary  to  carry  out  through 
the  BLM  functions  performed  by 
BLM  on  date  of  this  section, 
plus  provisions  for  Associate 
Director  and  Assistant  Directors. 

Section  606  - Authorizes  appropriations  for 
two-fiscal  year  periods. 

Sections  202(e)  and  (f)  - Contains  similar 

criteria  and  guidelines  and  also 
allows  Secretary  to  implement 
land  use  plans  by  withdrawals  or 
management  decisions.  Management 
decisions  excluding  one  or  more 
principal  uses  on  50,000-100,000 
acres  are  subject  to  Interior 
Committee  veto;  on  over  100,000 
acres  require  vote  of  approval 
by  both  Committees  to  become 
effective . 

Section  201  - Similar  provision.  National 
Forest  System  also  covered  by 
this  provision. 


Land  Use 


Sales 
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Plans 


Section  103  - Requires  with  public  partici- 
pation, development  and  main- 
tenance of  land  use  plans,  in 
• accordance  with  listed  guide- 

lines and  criteria.  Also, 
provides  for  coordination 
required  by  enactment  of  a 
national  land  use  policy  or 
other  law,  and  with  recre- 
ation plans  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  other 
Federal  agencies  under  the 
Act  of  September  3,  1964 
(78  Stat  897)  and  for  con- 
sideration of  current  use 
and  zoning  patterns  of  land 
affected  by  use  of  national 
resource  lands. 
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Sections  201-210  - Provides  authority  to  sell,  Section  203 
disposal  criteria,  requirement 
for  receipt  of  fair  market  value, 
authority  in  the  Secretary  to 
establish  size  of  tracts  to  be 
sold,  guidelines  as  to  competi- 
tive bidding  procedures^  and 
reservation  or  conveyance/mineral 
interests,  terms  of  patent. 

Contains  provisions  for  notice 
to  Governors  to  allow  communi- 
ties time  to  zone  or  otherwise 
regulate.  Also,  allows  Secre- 
tary to  refuse.any  offer  or 
withdraw  land  from  sale  and 
require  him  to  accept  Or  reject 


Requires  development  and  main- 
tenance of  land  use  plans  in 
accordance  with  similar  listed  ; 
guidelines  and  criteria  plus 
additional  requirements  that 
Secretary  keep  continuously 
apprised  of  all  State,  local 
and  tribal  land  use  plans  and 
assure  consideration  of  those 
plans  in  planning  for  use  of 
public  lands;  assist  in  resol- 
ving inconsistencies  between 
Federal  and  non-Federal  govern- 
ment plans,  and  provide  for 
meaningful  participation  of  a 
State  and  local  government 
entity  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  each  State  in 
development  of  land  use 
programs,  regulations  and 
decisions  for  public  lands. 
Applies  to  National  Forest 
System  also. 

•See  p ■/•£>'  'far  & ' Idef'i  S W< / - 

Provides  similar  authority  to 
sell  and  disposal  criteria, 
requirement  for  receipt  of 
fair  market  value,  reservation 
of  minerals,  conveyance  of 
reserved  mineral  interests 
(Sec.  209).  However,  sales  of 
tracts  over  2500  acres  may  be  , 
made  only  if  neither  House  of 
Congress  has  adopted  a reso- 
lution of  non-approval  within 
90  days  of  notice.  Guidelines 
as  to  competitive  bidding  also  , 
include  a listing  of  potential 
purchasers  to  be  considered 

if  public  policies 
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Authority  to  Issue 
and  Correct 
Documents  of 
Conveyance 

Recordable 

Disclaimers  of 
Interests  in  hand 

Acquisition  and 

Exchange  of  Land 
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in  writing  any  offer  to  purchase 
made  through  competitive  bid 
at  his  invitation  within  30 
days . 


warrant  sale  without  competitive  bidding. 
Also  requires  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
offer  in  30  days  unless  offeror  waives 
right  to  decision  in  30  days  and  allows 
Secretary  to  withdraw  offer  within  30  days. 
Similar  provision  for  notification  to 
Governor  to  allow  local  zoning  but  also 
prohibits  Secretary  from  making  any  convey- 
ance containing  terms  and  conditions  which 
would  be  in  conflict  with  State  and  local 
land  use  plans,  programs,  zoning  and  regu- 
lations. Requires  sales  only  to  citizens 
or  corporations  subject  to  laws  of  any 
State  or  the  United  States. 


Section  211  - Allows  Secretary  to  issue  docu-  Section  203(f)  Similar  authority 
ments  of  conveyance  and  to 
correct  documents  heretofore 
issued . 


Section  212  - gives  Secretary  authority  in  Section  208  - Same  authority  granted 

three  specific  cases,  together 
with  criteria  and  guidelines 


Section  213  - Authorizes  Secretary  to  acquire 
land  by  purchase,  exchange  or 
donation,  where  necessary  for 
proper  management  of  national 
resource  lands.  Eminent  domain 
limited  to  acquisition  for 
access,  and  to  as  narrow  a 
corridor  as  necessary.  Exchanges 
may  be  equalized  by  payment  of 
cash  not  to  exceed  30%  of  total 
value  of  land  transferred  out  of 
Federal  ownership. 


Section  205  - Similar  acquisition 

authority  and  limitation  on 
use  of  eminent  domain. 

Forest  Service  covered  by 
this  section  but  not  limited 
by  limitation  on  authority 
of  eminent  domain.  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
may  be  used  to  purchase  land 
for  outdoor  recreation 
purposes.  Termination  of 
residential  occupancy  permit 
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Omitted  Lands 

Studies,  Cooperative 
Agreements  and 
Contributions 


Service  Charges, 
Reimbursement 
Payments  and 
Excess  Payments 


S.  507 


Section  214  - Provides  authority  and  procedure 
to  dispose  of  "omitted  lands" 

Section  301  - Authorizes  Secretary  to  make 

studies,  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  involving  management, 
protection,  development  acquisi- 
tion and  conveying  of  national 
resource  lands,  and  to  accept 
contributions  or  donations 

Section  303  - Authority  to  establish  fees  and 
service  charges,  require  deposit 
to  reimburse  U.S.  for  extraor- 
dinary costs  with  respect  to 
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requires  10  years  prior 
notification,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency,  and 
payment  of  a reasonable 
compensation  for  adjusted 
value  of  permittee's 
interest  in  authorized 
improvements  on  the  land 
not  to  exceed  fair  market 
• value  of  terminated  portion 
of  permittee's  interest. 

Section  206  - Similar  exchange  authority, 
more  specific  criteria. 
National  Forest  System  also 
covered  by  this  provision. 
Unsurveyed  school  land  which 
on  survey  would  become  State 
lands  are  considered  "non- 
Federal."  Payment  of  cash 
to  equalize  values  is  limited 
to  20%  of  value  of  Federal 
lands  transferred. 

No  similar  provision 

Section  306  - Similar  authority 


Section  303  - Similar  authority.  However, 
as  to  applications  and  other 
services.  Secretary  may 
collect  "reasonable  costs" 
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applications  and  other  docu- 
ments. "Extraordinary  costs" 
include  costs  of  special  studies, 
environmental  impact  statements, 
mon i torlng  constructions , 
operator,  maintenance  and  termi- 
nation of  any  authorized  facility, 
or  other  special  activities. 
Authority  to  refund  excess  pay- 
ments made. 


which  are  defined  as  "extra- 
ordinary costs"  are  defined 
in  S.507  except  that  costs 
of  special  studies  and  envi- 
ronmental impact  statements 
are  not  specifically  mentioned. 


Working  Capital  Section  303  - 

Fund 


Contracts  for  Cadas-  Section  305  - 
tral  Survey 
Operations  and 
Resource  Protection 

Unauthorized  Use  Section  306  - 


Authorizes  establishment  of 
working  capital  fund  and 
appropriation  of  $3,000,000 
as  initial  capital  of  the 
fund . 

Authorizes  renewal  of  contracts 
twice  without  competition 


Use,  occupancy  or  development  of 
national  resource  lands  contrary 
to  regulation  or  other  responsible 
authority  is  unlawful  or  prohibited 


Section  305  - identical  provision 


Section  307  - identical  provision 


No  similar  provision 


Enforcement  Authority  Section  307  - 


Provides  for  fine  or  imprison- 
ment for  violation  of  regula- 
tions Secretary  identifies  as 
being  subject  to  this  provision. 
Provides  authority  to  carry  fire- 
arms, serve  warrants,  make  arrests 
etc. 


Section  302  - Provides  for  fine  or 
imprisonment  for  any 
person  who  violates  any 
regulation  or  provision 
of  this  Act  if  such  action 
, violates  a State  or  local 

law  now  or  hereafter 
enacted  or  would  violate 
such  law  if  it  were  appli- 
cable to  public  lands. 
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Cooperation  with 
and  Local  Law 
Enforcement 
Agencies 


S.  507 


State  Section  308  - Authorizes  Secretary  to  coop 

erate  with  State  or  local 
law  enforcement  authorities, 
including  reimbursement  for 
expenditures  incurred  by  it 
in  activities  which  assist 
. in  administration,  use,  etc. 
of  national  resource  lands 
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Provides  that  where  specific 
rights  have  been  granted  to 
citizens  by  Act  of  Congress, 
these  provisions  do  not  apply. 
Requires  Secretary  to  offer 
reasonable  contract  annually 
to  states  or  political  subdi- 
visions for  them  to  enforce  the 
regulations  and  laws.  These 
officials  would  have  authority 
to  serve  warrants,  make  arrests, 
etc.  Secretary  would  reimburse 
them,  and  provide  law  enforce- 
ment training.  In  those  instan- 
ces where  State  or  local  officials 
do  not  have  authority  to  enter 
into  contracts  or  do  not  accept 
Secretary’s  offer,  he  may  desig- 
nate Federal  personnel  to  carry 
out  these  functions.  Secretary 
may  promptly  establish  uniform 
desert  ranger  force  in  the 
California  Desert  Conservation 
Area 

Section  302  (d)  - Similar  provision  but  refers 
to  cooperation  in  enforcement  of 
laws  or  ordinances  of  state  or 
subdivision. 
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Califomia  Desert 


Mineral  Revenues 


S.  507 

Area  Section  309  - Provides  for  long-range  plan- 
ning for  an'd  management  of  the 
California  Desert  Area,  a uni- 
form desert  ranger  force,  and 
a California  Desert  Advisory 
Committee.  Requires  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  Agri- 
culture to  manage  lands  within 
their  jurisdiction  within  or 
adjacent  to  the  California 
Desert  Area,  wherever  prac- 
ticable, in  a manner  conson- 
ant with  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  A report  to  Con- 
gress within  two  years  is 
required.  Not  to  exceed  $40 
million  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  Plan  must  be 
completed  and  initiated  by 
June  30,  1980. 


Section  310  - Increases  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
payments  to  states  to  60%, 
eliminates  requirement  that 
money  be  used  for  public 
roads,  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions  and 
substitutes  instead  that 
States  give  priority  to  those 
subdivisions  that  are  socially 
or  economically  impacted  by 
development  of  minerals,  for 
planning,  construction  and 

maintenance  of  public  facil- 
ities, and  provision  of 
public  services.  Also,  auth- 
orizes Secretary  to  .make  loans 
to  relieve  social  or  economic  : 
* ^ 
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Section  401  - Similar  provisions.  In 

addition,  provides  that  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
applicability  of  the  United 
States  mining  laws  on  public 
lands  within  the  California 
Desert  Area  except  that  mining 
claims  located  within  the  Area 
after  approval  of  the  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  reasonable 
regulations  of  the  Secretary 
and  patents  shall  contain  this 
limitation.  Also,  specific 
provision  that  land  use  plan 
must  take  into,  account  principles 
of  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield  in  providing  for  resource 
use  and  development,  including 
rights-of-way  and  mineral  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of 
environmental  quality.  Plan 
must  be  completed  and  initiated 
by  June  30,  1979. 

No  similar  provision. 
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Recordation  of 
Claims 


Rights-of-Way 


S.  507 


Mining  Section  311  - Requires  recordation  of 

mining  claims  with  the 
Secretary  within  two 
years  and  application 
for  patent  in  10  years; 
or  claim  is  presumed 
abandoned  and  void. 


Title  IV  - Authorizes  the  Secretary 

to  issue  rights-of-way  for 
a variety  of  purposes, 
has  specific  provisions 
for  timber  roads,  rights- 
of-way  corridor,  general 
provisions,  terms  and  con- 
ditions, provisions  for  sus- 
pension or  termination  of 
rights-of-way,  for  rights- 
of-way  for  Federal  agencies, 
for  existing  rights-of-way, 
for  compliance  to  the  extent 
practicable  with  State  stan- 
dards if  more  stringent  and 
for  interagency  coordination. 
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Section  207  - More  detailed  and  complex  pro- 
cess of  filing  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  hold  mining  claims  with 
office  where  location  notice 
was  filed  and  with  BLM;  also  for 
filing  with  the  BLM  within  three 
years  a copy  of  the  official 
record  of  the  notice  or  certif- 
icate of  location.  Failure  to 
file'  constitutes  abandonment; 
filing  of  defective  instrument 
is  not  abandonment,  among  other 
exceptions . 

Title  V - Has  generally  similar  provisions 
occasionally  phrased  differently. 
In  addition,  this  Title  authorize 
Secretary  to  require  users  of 
roads,  trails,  etc.,  to  maintain 
facilities  in  a satisfactory 
condition,  with  provision  for 
deposits  to  cover  such  mainten- 
ance. This  bill  also  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  allow  a new 
right-of-way  to  a railroad 
which  must  realign,  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  applied 
to  the  existing  right-of-way 
being  relinquished  to  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  payment 
of  annual  rental,  duration  of 
the  right-of-way  and  the  notice 
of  interest  in  lands  granted. 
Title  also  provides  no  exemption 
from  anti-trust  laws.  Title 
also  applies  to  National  Forests. 
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Repealers 


Sections  502-505  - Repeals  homestead 

laws,  various  sale 
and  disposal  laws, 
townsite  reserva- 
tions and  sale  laws, 
laws  relating  to  drain- 
age under  State  laws, 
abandoned  military 
reservations,  public 
lands  in  Oklahoma, 
sales  of  isolated  tracts, 
Alaska  special  laws, 
and  Tittman  Under- 
ground Water  Act. 

Amends  Section  7 of 
the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act , and  Section  2 
of  the  Act  of  March 
8,  1922,  as  amended, 
and  Section  3 of  the 
Act  of  August  30,  1949. 
Also,  repeals  various 
laws  relating  to  admin- 
istration of  national 
resource  lands , and  to 
rights-of-way,  as  well 
as  R.  S.  2477. 


Section  602  - Same  repealers,  except  homestead 
laws  are  not  repealed  as  to 
Alaska.  Section  7 of  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  is  not  amended,  nor 
is  Act  of  August  30,  1949. 

In  addition,  a number  of 
statutes  relating  to  withdrawal 
authority  and  the  implied  auth- 
ority of  the  President  to  make 
withdrawals  and  reservations 
resulting  from  acquiescence 
of  the  Congress  (United  Statesv. 
Midwest  Oil  Company)  are 
repealed  and  the  Act  of  March 
6,  1946  is  amended. 
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Withdrawals 
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Section  203(k)  - Amends  the  Unintentional 
Trespass  Act  of  1968  to 
require  completion  of 
processing  of  all  pending 
applications  within  5 
years.  Sales  are  to  be 
at  fair  market  value  as  of 
September  26,  1972.  Noti- 
fication to  filers  required 
within  3 years,  and  to 
Congress  on  lands  the 
Secretary  determines  not 
to  sell  under  this  section. 
Limitation  on  any  other 
action  to  CQnvey  latter 
lands  for  90  days  and  longer 
if' either  House  adopts  a 
resolution  stating  length 
of  time  suspension  shall 
continue. 

Section  204  - Specific  and  detailed  provi- 
sions for  withdrawals  by  the 
. Secretary.  Withdrawals  over 

5000  acres  may  be  made  for  5 
years  only  and  become  ineffec.- 
tive  if  before  the  end  of  90 
days  after  notice  to  Congress 
either  House  votes  disapproval. 
Tracts  of  less  than  5000  acres 
may  be  withdrawn  for  up  to  10 
years  in  accordance  with 
listed  criteria.  Emergency 
withdrawals  may  be  made  for 
one  year  without  publication 
of  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register.  New  withdrawals 
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Grazing  Fees 


No  similar  provision 


Duration  of 

Grazing  Leases 


No  similar  provision 
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require  agency  hearing.  The 
Secretary  cannot  make, 
modify  or  revoke  withdrawals 
created  by  Act  of  Congress  or 
modify  or  revoke  withdrawals 
creating  national  monuments 
or  adding  lands  to  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System 
- $10  million  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  process 
existing  withdrawals  applica- 
tion (which  must  be  processed 
and  adjudicated  to  conclusion 
within  10  years) . Applies  to 
National  Forest  lands. 

Section  210  - establishes  a formula  for 

grazing  fees;  amends  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  to  make  specific 
provision  for  distribution 
of  fees. 

Section  211  - Provides  for  10  year  terms, 
with  certain  limited  excep- 
tions. Requires  allotment 
management  plan,  but  absence 
of  details  Secretary  would 
like  to  include  is  not  basis 
for  denying  10  year  term. 
Provides  for  first  priority 
for  new  lease  to  existing 
permittee  or  lessee.  On 
cancellation  of  permit  or 
lease,  permittee  or  lessee 
is  to  receive  from  the' United 
States  a reasonable  compensa- 


Grazing  Advisory  Boards 


No  similar  provision 


Management  of  Certain  No  similar  provision 

Horses  and  Burros 


>ec-  $<z-C  tC  3 - t>Qfe 


BLM  Wilderness  Study 
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tion  for  the  adjusted  value 
of  his  interest  in  authorized 
permanent  improvements,  not  to 
exceed  fair  market  value  of 
terminated  portion  of  his 
interest . 

Applies  to  National  Forest 
lands 

Section  212  - Requires  establishment  of  at 
least  one  grazing  advisory 
board  of  not  less  than  7 
members  for  each  BLM  district 
office  and  National  Forest 
headquarters  office  in  the 
eleven  western  states  having 
jurisdiction  of  over  500,000 
acres  of  land  subject  to 
domestic  livestock  grazing. 
Functions  and  composition  of 
board  are  specifically  spelled 
out . 

Section  213  - Amends  Wild  Horse  and  Burros 
Act  to  allow  use  of  aircraft 
or  motor  vehicles  in  adminis- 
tering the  Act,  and  for  loss 
of  status  as  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  by  animals 
that  are  sold  or  donated. 
Creates  new  category  of  animal 
"habitat  removal  animal." 

Section  310  - Requires  review  of  roadless 
areas  of  5000  acres  or  more 
within  15  years,  and  report 
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by  the  Secretary  to  the 
President.  Report  on  areas 
formally  identified  prior 
to  November  1975  as  natural 
or  primitive  must  be  made  by 
July  1,  1980.  President  must 
report  to  Congress  with  his 
recommendations  within  2 years 
of  receiving  report  from 
Secretary.  In  interim  lands 
to  be  managed  so  as  not  to 
impair  their  suitability  for 
preservation  as  wilderness. 
However,  existing  mining  and 
grazing  uses  could  be  continued 
subject  to  regulation  by  the 
Secretary,  and  unless  previ- 
ously withdrawn,  the  lands 
would  remain  open  to  appropri- 
ation under  the  mining  laws. 
Once  designated  for  preserva- 
, tion  as  wilderness  the 

Wilderness  Act  would  apply. 
Presidential  recommendations 
that  a roadless  area  or  island 
is  not  suitable  for  inclusion 
in  wilderness  system  takes 
effect  unless  disapproved  by 
either  House  of  Congress. 

Section  312  - Authorizes  Secretary  to 

expend  funds  necessary  in 
emergencies  to  search  and 
rescue  persons  and  transport 
deceased  or  seriously  ill. 


No  similar  provision 


Conveyances  for 

Recreation  Purposes 


King  Range 


No  similar  provision 


Withdrawal  Review 


No  similar  provision 
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Section  402  - Amends  the  Recreation  and 
Public  Purposes  Act  to 
require  proof  concerning 
project,  public  hearing, 
land  use  planning;  and  to 
change  acreage  limitations 

Section  403  - Provides  for  addition  of  two 
areas  to  King  Range 

Section  404  - Requires  review  of  existing 
withdrawals  other  than  with- 
drawals of  lands  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, and  of  lands  in  Indian 
reservations  and  Indian 
holdings,  National  Forest 
System,  National  Park  System, 
National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System,  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System  and 
National  Trails  System. 

However,  withdrawals  of  BLM 
and  FS  (except  wilderness) 
administered  lands  closed  to 
appropriation  under  the 
Mining  Law  would  be  reviewed. 
Review  to  be  made  in  10 
years.  Secretary  to  report 
to  President  who  transmits  it 
to  Congress  with  his  recom- 
mendations. Secretary  can 
effectuate  any  recommendations 
.of  the  President  only  if 
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approved  by  both  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  within  120  days. 

- $10  million  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  this 
purpose. 
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8S  STAT.  1369 

To  extend  and  expand  the  authority  for  carrying  out  couaerratlon  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  on  military  reservations,  and  to  authortre  the  Implementation 

o C each  programs  on  certain  public  lands. 

He  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  licjpre tentative*  of  the 
United  State * of  America  in  Congrett  assembled.  That  the  Act  entitled  Conservation  amd 
“An  Act  to  promote  effectual  planning,  development,  maintenance,  rehabilitation 
and  coordination  of  wildlife,  fish  and  game  conservation  and  rehabili-  program  on  nu- 
tation in  military  reservations”,  approved  September  15,  1960  (16  ltaIY  <Lnd  Pub- 
U.S.C.  670a-f)j  is  amended — ^anda* 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  the  first  sentence  of  the  16  use  670a, 
first  section  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “Such  coopera- 
tive plan  shall  provide  for  (1)  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  improve- 
ments or  modifications,  (2)  range  rehabilitation  where  necessary 

for  support  of  wildlife,  and  (3)  control  of  off-road  vehicle 
traffic.";  and 

(2)  by  amending  section  6(b)  thereof — 16  use  670f. 

(A)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  thereof  bv  inserting 
immediately  after  “July  1,  1971,”  the  following":  “and  not 
to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1972, 
and  for  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years  thereafter,”;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  last  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  authorized  to 
bo  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1973,  and  for 
each  of  the  next  four  fiscal  years  thereafter  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  such  functions  and  responsibilities  as 
he  may  have  under  cooperative  plans  to  whicn  he  is  a party 
under  this  title.”  • 

Sec.  2.  Such  Act  of  September  15,  1960,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“TITLE  II— CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS  ON  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  LAND 

“Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  16  use  670g. 
Agriculture  shall  each,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agencies  and  in 
accordance  with  comprehensive  plans  developed  pursuant  to  section 
20*2  of  this  title,  plan,  develop,  maintain,  and  coordinate  programs  for 
the  conservation  and  rehabilitation  of  wildlife,  fish,  and  game.  Such 
conservation  and  rehabilitation  programs  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  specific  habitat  improvement  projects  and  related  activities 
and  adequate  protection  for  species  considered  threatened  or  endan- 
gered. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  implement  the  conservation 
and  rehabilitation  programs  required  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  on  public  land  under  his  jurisdiction.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  adopt,  modify,  and  implement  the  conservation  and 
rehabilitation  programs  required  under  such  subsection  (a)  on  pub- 
lic land  under  the  jurisdiction  pf  the  Chairman,  but  only  with  the 
prior  written  approval  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  on 
public  land  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator,  but  only  with 
the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Administrator.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  implement  such  conservation  and  rehabilitation  "pro- 
grams on  public  lancf  under  his  jurisdiction. 

“Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  develop,  in  Conpr«h<msiv« 
consultation  with  the  State  agencies,  a comprehensive  plan  for  con-  plana. 

16  use  670h. 
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servation  and  rehabilitation  pn^rnnis  to  be  implemented  on  public 
land  under  his  jurisdiction  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  do 

. • the  same  in  connection  with  public  land  under  his  jurisdiction. 

“(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  develop,  with  the  prior 
written  approval  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  a comprehensive 
plan  for  conservation  and  rehabilitation  programs  to  be  implemented 
on  public  land  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chairman  and  develop, 
with  the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Administrator. a comprehensive 
plan  for  such  programs  to  be  implemented  on  public  land  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator.  Each  such  plan  shall  be  developed 
after  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  makes,  with  the  prior  written 
approval  of  the  Chairman  or  the  Administrator,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  in  consultation  with  the  State  agencies,  necessary  studies  and 
surveys  of  the  land  concerned  to  determine  where  conservation  and 
rehabilitation  programs  are  most  needed. 

“(b)  Each  comprehensive  plan  developed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  consistent  with  any  overall  land  use  and  management  plans 
for  the  lands  involved.  In  any  case  in  which  hunting,  trapping,  or 
fishing  (or  any  combination  thereof)  of  resident  fish  and  wildlife  is 
to  be  permitted  on  public  land  under  a comprehensive  plan,  such 
hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
applicable  laws  and  regulations  of  the  State  in  which  such  land  is 
located. 

Cooperative  “(c)  (1)  Each  State  agency  may  enter  into  a cooperative  agreement 

agree  raente,  with — 

“(A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  those  conser- 
vation and  rehabilitation  programs  to  be  implemented  under  this 
title  within  the  State  on  public  land  which  is  under  his 
. jurisdiction; 

“(B)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  those  con- 

serration  and  rehabilitation  programs  to  be  implemented  under 

this  title  w ithin  the  State  on  public  land  which  is  under  his  juris- 
diction; and  . 

' “(C)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Chairman  or  the 

Administrator,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  respect  to  those  conser- 
vation and  rehabilitation  programs  to  be  implemented  under  this 

title  within  the  State  on  public  land  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chairman  or  the  Administrator;  except  that  before  entering  into 
any  cooperative  agreement  which  sheets  public  land  under  the 
- ■ . jurisdiction  of  the  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 

obtain  the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
♦ " mission  and  before  entering  into  any  cooperative  agreement  which 

affects  public  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  obtain  the  prior  written 
approval  of  the  Administrator. 

Conservation  and  rehabilitation  programs  developed  and  implemented 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  deemed  as  supplemental  to  wildlife,  fish, 
and  game-related  programs  conducted  by  the  Secretary’  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  other  provisions  of  law. 

' . Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed  as  limiting  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  the  case 
mav  be,  to  manage  the  national  forests  or  other  public  lands  for  wild- 
life and  fish  and  other  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  Multiple-Lse 
Sustained-Yield  Act  of  I960  (74  StaL  2X5;  16  U-S-C..  528— 531)  or 
other  applicable  authority. 

“(2)  Any  conservation  and  rehabilitation  program  included  within 
a cooperative  agreement  entered  into  under  this  subsection  mav  be 
modified  in  a manner  mutually  agreeable  to  the  State  agency  and  the 
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ncerned  (and  the  Chairman  or  the  Administrator,  as  the 
. if  public  land  under  his  jurisdiction  is  involved).  Before 
ny  cooperative  agreement  which  affects  public  land  under 
ion  of  the  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  the.  Interior  shall 
~ior  written  approval  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
modifying  any  cooperative  agreement  which  affects  public 
re  jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator,  the  Svcretarv  of  the 
1 obtain  the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Administrator, 
cooperative  agreement  entered  into  under  this  subsection 

specify  those  areas  of  public  land  within  the  State  on 
onservation  and  rehabilitation  programs  will  be  imple- 

provide  for  nsh  and  wildlife  habitat  improvements  or 
.'ions,  or  both: 

provide  for  range  rehabilitation  where  necessary  for 
of  wildlife; 

provide  adequate  protection  for  fish  and  wildlife  officially 
1 as  threatened  or  endangered  pursuant  to  section  4 of 
: angered  Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1533)  or  con- 
10  be  threatened,  rare,  or  endangered  bv  the  State  agency; 
require  the  control  of  otf-road  vehicle  traffic: 

■ 1 the  issuance  oi  public  land  area  management  stamps  is 
’ pursuant  to  section  203(a)  of  this  title — 

. ) contain  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  required 
‘ section  203(b)  of  this  title: 

.i)  require  the  maintenance  of  accurate  records  and  the  ?.€3ord3aepinsj 
- of  annual  reports  by  the  State  agency  to  the  Secretary  er-raal  reports, 
e Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  both,  as 
ase  may  be.  setting  forth  the  amount  and  disposition 
e fees  collected  for  such  stamps;  and 

iii)  authorize  the  Secretary  concerned  and  the  Comp-  Au-m. 
r General  of  the  United  States,  or  their  authorized 
sentatives,  to  have  access  to  such  records  for  purposes  of 
and  examination;  and 

ontain  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
and  the  State  agency  deem  necessary  and  appropriate 
ut  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

agreement  may  also  provide  for  arrangements  under 
recary  concerned  may  authorize  officers  and  emplovees 
gency  to  enforce,  or  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of, 
of  this  title. 

' here  limited  under  a comprehensive-plan  or  pursuant  jirrttne  and 
-greement.  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  shall  be  fishing. 

.expect  to  resident  tish  and  wildlife  in  accordance  with 
- ,Rnd  regulations  of  the  State  in  which  such  land  is 
iic  land  which  is  the  subject  of  a conservation  End 
rogram  implemented  under  this  title, 
etary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
be,  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  deemed 
:rol.  in  a manner  consistent  with  the  applicable  cam- 
zr.d  cooperative  agreement,,  the  public  use  of  public 
subject  of  any  conservation  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
si  by  him  under  this  title. 

-i  r.v^  State  agency  may  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  Futlio  land 

°f  Agriculture  (or  with  the  Secietaiy  sassjeses-t  area 
r e t'oeretary  of  Agriculture,  as  the  case  mav  be,  if  '‘•-ys. 

-r.ee rued  all  conservation  and  rehabilitation  pro-  15  12 c £70i* 
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gaiiu  under  this  title  ttiII  be  implemented  by  him)  that  no  individual 

Stated hum’  trap'  °r  fish  °n  Eny  Public  land  within  the 
SSmi.fi  s“blec“.t0  a conservation  and  rehabilitation  program 
implemented  under  this  title  unless  at  the  time  such  individual  is 
m,sucil  cavity  he  has  on  his  person  a valid  public  land 
management  area  stamp  issued  pursuant  to  this  section 

' Any  i agreement  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 

£ ap  •"*  -^!SS 

ZY'tb? tStelgency  orlythfaihorizS^ts^lS 

j"tice  ° ■ the,r«luireinent  to  possess  such  stamps  shall  be 
displaced  prominently  in  all  places  where  State  hunting.  trap- 

tic^nrtbSAl^  ]lcenT  arc  sold-  To  the  maximum  extent  orac- 
J'ci*  lale  °f  "Uch  "“’P3  sha11  1)5  combined  with  the  sa'le  of 
r6  hu,iy'h-'  trapping,  and  fishing  licenses. 
t Lxcept  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  printing,  issuing  or 
StlfpE  °f  sucb  stamP'-  tne.  fees  collected  for  such  stamps  bv  the 

rehahif?6^7  Sha  ^ UtI1Z!d  m carO’‘n2-  out  conservation  and 
f^b^tation  programs  implemented  under  this  title  in  the  State 

£^nIOr  n°  °£her  PurP°ie-  f f such  programs  are  imple- 
mented by  both  tne^ecretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretam-  of 
Agriculture  m the  State.  the  Secretaries  shall  mutually  agree'  on 

Sthat'shflll  T7  dCrni  reaS?nable'  °n  the  Pr°P°rno!1  of  such 
p^ams  h ^ PP  16d  by  the  &tatC  agenc>'  to  their  respective 

tbl™  ) The  purchase  of  any  such  stamp  shall  entitle  the  purchaser 

S rfut0nhUnV  tra?-  and  fish  on  any  Pub!lc  land  within  su^h 

State  which  i=  the  subject  of  a conservation  or  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram implemented  under  this  title  e::c«.-pt  to  the  extent  that'  the 
public  use  of  sucn-  land  is  limited  pursuant  to  a comprehensive 
plan  or  cooperative  agreement;  but  the  purchase  of  any  *uch 
stamn  shall  not  be  construed  as  (A)  eliminating  the  requirement 
for  the  purchase  of  a moratory  bird  hunting  stamp  as  set  forth 

to  \n~\l^\rQUOn  of  « e -}Crr°f  March  16'  1934; commonlv  referred 
to  a*  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  (16  TJ.S'.C.  71Sa) 
or  B)  relieving  the  purcnaser  from  compliance  with  any  appli- 
6 game  and  hsn  laws  and  regulations. 

(5)  The  amount  of  the  fee  to  be  charged  for  such  stamps,  the 
age  at  which  the  individual  is  required  to  acquire  such  a ctamo 
““  th®  e*Plrat!on  date  for  such  stamps  shallbe  mutually  agreed 
™4by  ha  ?tate  a?er;c-v  a?d  the  Secretary  or  Secretaries" con- 
cerned ; except  tnat  eacn  such  stamp  shall  be  void  not  later  than 

one  year  after  the  date  of  issuance. 

♦i.  '6)r?ECb  s:JchLs.tamP  bo  validated  bv  the  purchaser 

thereof  by  signing  his  name  across  the  face  of  the  stamp. 

(7)  Anv  individual  to  whom  a stamp  is  sold  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  upon  request  exmbit  such  stamp  for  inspection  to 

Ttn°«Cer  ?r  |ri?p  0yef  01  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  or  to  any  other  person  who  is  author- 

^.lzed  to  enforce  section  204(a)  of  this  title.  “ 

„ u2Ci  20/'  An-V  Person  who- hunts,  traps,  or  fishes  on  anv 

public  land  whicn  is  suoject  to  a conservation  ami  rehabilitation  pn>- 
gram  implemented  under  this  title  without  having  on  his  person  a 
LaI‘dn^ubhc  ]fnd  management  area  stamp,  if  the  possession  of  such  a 
snan  be  nned  not  more  than  §1,000,  or  imprisoned 
for  no*  more  tnan  six  months,  or  both.  p 
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Etgziprz*r.t  s-d 
vessels,  seiz- 
ure. 


“(2)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates  or  fails  to  comply  with 
ftny  regulations  prescribed  under  section  202(c)  (5)  of  this  title  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $500,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  both. 

“(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  Enforc«zient. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
designate  any  employee  of  their  respective  departments,  and  any  State 
officer  or  employee  authorized  under  a cooperative  agreement  to 
enforce  such  subsection  (a),  to  (i)  carry  firearms:  (ii)  execute  and 
serve  any  warrant  or  other  process  issued  by  a court  or  officer  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction;  (iii)  make  arrests  without  warrant  or  process  for 
& misdemeanor  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  is  being  com- 
mitted in  his  presence  or  view;  (iv)  search  without  warrant  or  process 
any  person,  place,  or  conveyance  as  provided  by  law’;  and  (v)  seize 
without  warrant  or  process  any  evidentiary  item  as  provided  by  law. 

“(2)  Upon  the  sworn  information  by  a competent  person,  any 
United  States  magistrate  or  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  mav  issue 
process  for  the  arrest  of  any  person  charged  with  committing  any 
offense  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

“(3)  Any  person  charged  with  committing  any  offense  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  may  be  tried  and  sentenced  by  any  United 
States-msgistrete  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  court  by  which 
he  was  appointed,  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  provided  for  in  section  3401  of  title  IS.  United  States  Code. 

“(c)  All  guns,  traps,  nets,  and  other  equipment,  vessels,  vehicles,  and 
other  means  of  transportation  used  by  ar.y  person  when  engaged  in 
committing  an  offense  tinder  subsection  fa)  of  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  to  the  United  States  and  mav  be  seized  and  held 
pending  the  prosecution  of  any  person  arrested  for  committing  such 
offense.  Upon  conviction  for  such  offense,  such  forfeiture  may  be 
adjudicated  as  a penalty  in  addition  to  any  other  provided"  for 
committing  such  offense. 

“(d)  All  provisions  of  !zv;  relating  to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and 
condemnation  of  a vessel  for  violation  of  the  customs  laws,  the  dis- 
position of  such  vessel  or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the 
remission  or  mitigation  of  such  forfeitures,  shall  apply  to  the  seizures 
and  forfeitures  incurred,  or  alleged  to  have  been  incurred,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  are  appli- 
cable and  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  section;  except 
that  all  po’-vprs.  rights,  and  duties  conferred  or  imposed  by  the  customs 
laws  upon  any  omcer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  be  exercised  or  performed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  the 
case  may  be,  or  by  such  persons  as  he  may  designate. 

“Sec.  205.  As  used  in  this  title — 

_“(1)  The  term  ‘Administrator*  means  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

“(2)  The  term  ‘Chairman*  means  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

z“_(3)  The  term  ’ofi-road  vehicle’  means  any  motorized  vehicle 
i ./^designed  for,  or  capable  of.  cross-country  travel  on  or  immediately 
yp'  over  land,  water,  sand,  snow,  ice,  marsh,  swampland,  or  other 
natural  terrain ; but  such  term  does  not  include — 

“(A)  any  registered  motorboat  at  the  option  of  each  State; 

“(B)  any  military,  fire,  emergency,  or  law  enforcement 
vehicle  when  used  for  emergency  purposes;  and 

“(C)  any  vehicle  the  use  of  winch  is  expressly  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  a permit,  lease,  license,  or  contract." 


Definitions. 
16  USC  67  GIc , 
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68  5?AT.  1374 


16  DSC  6701. 


Indian  rights. 
16  USC  67Ce. 


Alaska,  plana 
end  prograns, 
subcdttal  to 
Joint  Federal- 
State  Lend  Use 
Planning  Coo. 
Eiission. 

16  USC  670n« 

43  USC  1616. 

Appropriation. 
16  USC  670o. 
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. “.(*)  £he  ‘public  jancl'  means  all  lands  under  the  respective 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Chairman,  and  the  Administrator,  except  land 
which  ^s,  or  hereafter  may  be,  within  or  designated  as— 

(A)  a military  reservation; 

“(B)  a unit  of  the  National  Park  Svstem  • 

“(C)  an  area  within  the  national  wildlife  refuge  svstem; 
(JJ)  an  Indian  reservation ; or 

• ?"  a,rea..w.ithin  an  Indian  reservation  or  land  held 

TaSt»by  the  Lmted  States  for  an  Indian  or  Indian  tribe. 

( ) 1 he  term  'State  agency’  means  the  agency  or  agencies  of 

laxreof  «ie  ^tate6  ^ the  adminl?tration  of  'he  fish  and  game 

“(6)  The  term  ‘conservation  and  rehabilitation  programs’ 
means  to  utilize  those  methods  and  procedures  which  are  neces- 
sary to  protect,  conserve,  and  enhance  wildlife,  fish,  and  mime 
resources  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  on  public  Farids 
subject  to  this  title  consistent  with  any  overall  land  use  and  man- 
egement  plans  for  the  lands  involved.  Such  methods  and  pro- 
cedures shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  all  activities 
associated  with  scientific  resources  management  such  as  protection 
research,  census,  law  enforcement,  habitat  management,  propaga- 
tion live  trapping  and  transplantation,  and  regulated  taking  in 
conformance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Nothin*-  in  this 
term  shall  be  construed  as  diminishing  the  authority  or'jurisdic- 
tion  of  States  with  respect  to  the  management  of  resident 
by-law  °f  fiSh’  W1  d lfe’  or  £ame>  except  as  otherwise  provided 

20Wt^6|'JtOtrti!iStaIldiD^  Eny  ?t5,er  Provisi°a  in  this  title,  section 
203  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to  land  which  is,  or  hereafter  may  be 

within  or  designated  as  Forest  Service  land  or  as  Bureau  of  Zand 

DrPeafo  ner e,  T ®ny  m W,hich  a11  Federal  lands  therein  com- 
prise CO  percent  or  more  of  the  total  area  of  such  State  • except  that  in 

any  such  State,  any  appropriate  State  agency  mav  a^rce ‘with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  both  as 

ifoinlTf  t0  4 f6e  alSI*eclried  111  **ch  agreement  at  ’the 

point  of  sale  of  regular  licenses  to  hunt,  trap,  or  fish  insuch  State  the 

PrFCf®.dF  whlch  sl3aH  be  utilized  in  carrving  out  conservation’and 
rehabihtatmn  programs  implemented  under  this  title  in  the  State 
concerned  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

“Sec.  207.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall* enlarge  or  diminish  or  in  anv 
way  aliect  ( 1 ) the.  nghts  of  Indians  or  Indian  tribes  to  the Se  of  water 
■or  natural  resources  or  their  rights  to  fish.  trap,  or  hunt  wildlife  ^ 

St’atf  eenZn^  order,  or  court  decree; 

SaS  onTo?Jl%Zi  ' ,ur,sdl““»  “>  «*”'*•«  0.0=0  rights 

Sec.  208.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  in  any  wav  affect  the  iuri=die 
tion,  authority  dutjes.  or  activities  of  the  Joint 'Federal-State  Land 

Aktska  S 17  the 


, : 


prehensive  program  for  Alaska  under  tYtle IL  XcommTssbZ  £3i 
“f™  “ >“  “>”*  ■—  o“  pkn  or 

StO  000  KM  Jr"tl  T(t‘"e,  's  ttuthr,,rl7ed, t»  •»  appropriated  the  sum  of 
§10,000,000  for  the  fi^al  year  ending  J une  30, 1974,  and  for  each  of  the 
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for  the  £;  Ve^  the  *»,  of  $10,000,000 

■ ^p^3^a±B5SSi,. 

101  fs/  ^tnkl  ?ut  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense”  in  section 

f°uo&Er  ted“*“t'd>  *nd  “ i*u  thi™  “s” 

“TITLE  I— CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS  ON  MILITARY 

reservations 

“Sec.  101.  Tho  Secretary  of  Defense"  • 

.o  ;Ad“” zti*  “7 ii  *tr-  »■!»  proviso 

“title”-  ' eaesigneted)  end  insertinE-  in  lion  thereof 


an 

and 


- . -1-r — -ou.  uic  (Iiuviso 

JtID  tcdl  8nd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

i4?n'J/St”kln  j0”1  “Act”  each  place  it  appears  in  sections  104 

3 ( ” rrf's's»*>«d)  •wi  i»«rfeg  aJLS th°S- 


LEGISLATIVE  HI STORY i 

R^C  1 * Ma^ln<J  tnd  Pllh#rtes)  end 

auT£  fcasi'* ""  ~ - - — <*-.  si 

COICRESSIOMAL  EECOHD,  Vo  I*  120  (1974). 

Jeru  22,  consid9r,d  end  passed  Kauso. 

S ?BSS8d  ta,  ^..ndod. 

1 - * End  House  aer«e<l  to  oonfsrenoe  report. 
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15  USC  £7Ca- 
670f. 


APPENDIX  D 


- Memorandum  of  Understanding 
Between 

- • • * . Colorado  Cattlemen’s  Association  and 

Colorado  Voolgrower’s  Association 
. • and  -- 

- U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
- . The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Purpose:  The  Agreement  provides  objectives,  criteria  and  procedures, 
developed  jointly  by  the  Colorado  Cattlemen’s  Association,  Colorado 
Voolgrowcr’s  Association  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  work 
in  harmony  for  the  common  purpose  of  ensuring  proper  range  condition 
-by  developing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  the  Allotment  Management 
Plan  (All?)  program. 

Objective:  To  implement,  maintain,  improve,  and  determine  priorities 
for  implementation  of  AMPs  which  will: 

1.  produce  forage  to  help  meet  national  needs  for  fibre  and  meat; 
to  help  stabilize  the  economy  of  the  livestock  industry  and 
dependent  communities. 

2 . achieve  other  "multiple-use  objectives  for  related  activities 
such  as  wildlife,  recreation  use,  and  watershed.  These  ob- 
jectives will  include  improvement  in  resource  condition  and 
enhancement  of  environmental  values. 

Criteria:  Primary  criteria  for  establishing  AMP  priorities  for  manage- 
ment will  be: 

1.  resource  values  or  benefits  produced,  not  land  size  or  location, 
however,  land  size  nay  be  considered  if  the  amount  of  national 
resource  lands  is  so  small  and/or  so  isolated  livestock  grazing 
cannot  be  managed  or  where  management  costs  exceed  benefits 
received. 

2.  those  allotments  where  the  need  for  more  intensive  grazing 
management  has  been  identified  through  the  multiple  use 
planning  system. 

3.  those  allotments  where  a willing  operator  has  been  identified. 

4.  those  allotments  where  a non-willing  operator  has  been  identified, 
but  existing  or  potential  resource  values  are  adversely  affected. 

Scone:  Priority  allotment  management  is-  categorized  into  three  groupings 
high,  moderate,  low  — according  to  resource  needs.  These  categories 
arc  further  broken  down  into  low,  moderate  and  high  costs  for  implemen- 
tation. * . 


1.  The  low  cost  AMP  category  represents  those  allotments  needing 
minor  additional  improvements  to  make  interim  management  JL/ 
operational. 

2«  ' The  high  cost  category  represents  those  allotments  needing 
- major  additional  improvements  to  make  management  operational. 

Other  factors:  Those  allotments  where  conflicts  between  grazing  and 
other  significant  uses  are  now  present,  or  which  are  in  dire  need  of 
management.  These  needs  and  uses  are  exemplified  as  follows: 

1.  Loss  of  livestock  and  wildlife  forage  through  industrial  uses 
such  as  mining.  To  lessen  the  impact  of  these  losses  through 
mitigating  measures  near  the  impacted  area; 

2.  Land  disturbance  caused  by  subdivisions,  mineral  exploitation,  or 
other  developments  on  or  near  the  allotment  area. 

3.  Watersheds  in  critical  condition  - which  may  include  water 
pollution,  erosion,  and  salinity. 

4.  Critical  wildlife  habitat  - deer  winter  range  vhei'e  special 
treatments  are  necessary  to  protect  and  enhance  that  habitat. 

5.  Existence  of  Endangered  Species  - areas  where  special  land 

treatments  are  necessary  to  protect,  improve  or  maintain 
needed  habitat.  >■ 

6.  Recreation  use  - areas  on  or  near  an  allotment  where  improvements 
arc  necessary  to  enhance  recreational  as  well  as  aesthetic  values. 

Management  Constraints:  Constraints  that  prevent  the  orderly  implementation 
of  AHPs  are  recognized.  Funds,  manpower,  geographic  and  physiological 
requirements  are  prerequisites  to  the  adoption  of  an  AMP. 


Therefore,  this  memorandum  of  understanding  witnesses  that: 


The  CCA  and  CWGA  Agree  to:  . -■ 

1.  Establish  a Range  Steering  Committee  of  seven  regional  representatives. 
Selection  and  appointment  shall  be  done  by  their  Board  of  Directors. 


1/  Interim  management  is  defined  as:  allotments:  v;here  some  degree  of 

management  can  be  effected  at  little  cost  realizing  existing  improve- 
ments until  funds  arc  available  for.  full  implementation. 
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2.  Help  establish  AM?  priorities.  * ' 

3.  Assist  in  formulation  of  range  policies  on  public  lands  in  Colorad 

* . Assist  in  the  implementation  of  allotment  management  plans. 

5. -  Assist  in  review  and  evaluation  of  implemented  /dip's. 

6.  Advise  on  utilization  cf  state  range  improvement  funds. 

7.  Meet  with  ELM  representatives  at  least  once  annually  and  present 
recommendations  relating  to  the  management  of  /Mrs,  providing 
that  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  committing  the  Committee 

. as  to  its  action  respecting  such  recommendations. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Agrees  to: 


1.  Meet  with  the  Committee  annually  for  the  purpose  of: 

- a*  Establishing  AMP 'priorities  based  on  agreed  upon  criteria 
and/or  revised  criteria  as  necessary. 

b.  Determining  program  and  budget  recommendations  for  the  on- 
coming fiscal  year. 

c.  Providing  the  Committee 
new  policies,  programs, 
directly  related  to  the 
memorandum. 

d.  Providing  the  Committee  with  a progress  report  on  up-to-date' 
status  of  AMP  implementation. 

2«  To  advise  and  consult  with  the  Committee  on  problems  and  adjust- 
ments necessary  in  the  implementation  of  AMPs.  In  the  event  of 
disagreement  on  AMPs,  the  ELM  agrees  to  give  full  consideration 
to  the  views  of  CCA  and  CWGA  representatives , providing  that 
nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  committing  the  ELM  to  act 
in  accordance  with  such  recommendations. 


with  all  pertinent  information  about 
projects  and  other  information 
purpose  and  objectives  of  this 


3.  To  inspect  allotments  annually  with  CCA  and  CUGA.  Time  and 
number  of  allotments  to  be  inspected  shall  be  agreed  upon  at 
the  annual  meeting. 
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The  Range  Steering  Committee  and  BLM  Mutually  Agree: 

1.  To  meet  jointly  at  the  field  level  at  least  annually,  and  more 
often  if  necessary,  for  discussion,  reviews  and  evaluations  of 
matters  relating  to  the  management  of  existing  AMPs.  The  AMPs 

. to  be  evaluated  shall  be  determined  by  random  selection  or  any  . 
ether  method  agreed  upon  by  all  parties. 

2.  To  cooperate  in  the  formulation,  execution  and  updating  of  the 
allotment  management  plan  program  for  application  on  lands  under 

• ELM  administration. 

3.  To  require  as  close  cooperation  as  is  practicable,  including  the 
prompt  and  complete  interchange  of  information  in  all  matters 
involving  the-  range  management  program  and  its  administration. 

It  is  expressly  stipulated  and  agreed  by  all  parties  that  each  and  every 
provision  of  this  memorandum  of  understanding  is  subject  to  the  laws  or 
the  United  States  and  the  lavs  of  the  State  of  Colorado  and  the  delegated 
authority  assigned  by-  each. 

This  memorandum  of  understanding  vrill  become  effective  when  signed  by 
tbe  designated  representatives  of  the  parties  hereto  and  shall  remain 
in  force  until  amended  or  terminated  by  mutual  agreement,  or  by  any 
party  upon  thirty  days  notice  in  writing  to  the  otter  of  its  intention 
to  do  so. 


The  parties  hereto  have  executed  this  memorandum  of  understanding  to 
become  effective  upon  approval  by  all  parties. 


U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 


f 


State  Director 

Date:  &/M/  7 S' 


v 


Colorado  Cattl 


social,  io 


By:  l2U7Z 

Presiden^v 


Chairman,  Federal  Lancs 
Commi t tee 


Date 


Colorado  ttool grower^ 1 s Association 

By:  lQp  v i yf, 


Chairman,  Public  Lards  Committee 

n,f,,  4-^.  / </-  /?7-s 
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FIGURE  1-Locatlons  of  Energy  Minerals  in  Northwest  Colorado. 


